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But, you will say, have not I drawn a picture of this 
sort respecting drunkenness? Certainly, because I bor- 
rowed my colours entirely from the palettes of the com- 
plainers. I am far from thinking that figures and sums 
in addition are infallible; and even if they were, the 
healthy are far more numerous than the diseased. Since 
the poor laws were altered, and the idle can no longer 
come upon the parish funds, drunkenness has greatly 
declined. It has never been so bad as in America, where 
the temperance societies are now effecting great good. 
They will doubtless be of use in England. 

May the blessing of Heaven rest on every attempt to 
extirpate this odious vice, here and elsewhere! But why 
this outcry about England alone! Is Russia a whit bet- 
ter in this respect? It is only in countries where a good 
beverage is very cheap, as in the south of France, Italy, 
and Spain, that the people do not get drunk. It does 
not seem to occur to any body that some approach to- 
wards this state of things might be made, by the removal 
of restrictions on trade, by alterations of duties, &c. ; or 
that it is the imperative duty of governments to employ 
such measures. Any financial deficiency would be far 
more than made up by the increase of moral and physical 
strength. 

Another subject with these dark colourists is the num- 
ber of prostitutes. They are unquestionably very nu- 
merous; but when I hear it asserted that there are 
50,000 prostitutes and 50,000 thieves in London, with 
just as much confidence as one states the number of an 
army, I ask myself, who has counted them? and who 
knows whether an “0” might not safely be struck off? 
Such numbers are generally overstated by one party, 
and understated by another. When we read some ac- 
counts, we cannot but believe that London is worse than 
Sodom or Gomorrah. I have often passed in an even- 
ing through those streets which are reckoned the very 
worst, and there were certainly a number of women 
about with no very chaste intentions, But the number 
is not greater than in Paris; and those in London are 
indisputably more decently dressed than the fair, or ra- 
ther the ugly, of the Palais Royal, Even if the number 
of prostitutes be really greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation here than in Berlin, the fact is quite inconclusive 
as to the greater unchastity. Setting aside the conside- 
ration that the distinct and peculiar race of sailors, with 
their followers, ought to be separated from the regular 
inhabitants of London, (which would make the propor- 
tion in favour of this city,) there is another observation 
which is confirmed by many facts. Prostitutes are a 
distinct, an unfortunate, and, too often, a completely lost 
class. But the “contrebande,” which is carried on in 
private houses and families, is much rarer here than 
elsewhere ; indeed, is almost impossible. In Berlin, 
where a number of lodgers inhabit one house, and the 
street door is always open, not only have the male and 
female inhabitants of the house great facilities for meet- 
ing, but visits, assignations, running out, and so forth, 
are not attended with the slightest difficulty. Here, on 
the contrary, only one family occupies one house; the 
door is constantly shut; every knock, every one who 
goes out or comes in, is heard, and the master and mis- 
tress exercise a strict supervision, or can exercise it if 
they will. A maid servant who is discovered in equivo- 
cal proceedings immediately loses her place, and finds it 
difficult to get another. ‘The race of cooks and house- 
maids is therefore certainly more chaste and decorous 
than in Berlin, where many seek unlawful gains, and 
nobody observes or punishes them, because there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that the new-comer will 
be better than her predecessor, 

If a statement I have seen is true,* that the proportion 
of illegitimate to legitimate children in England is as 
1-19, this evil is not greater than in other countries. 

* * * * * 

For a time England was the subject of extravagant 
admiration and praise on the continent, and every insti- 
tution, every usage, was held up to imitation : now, as it 


* Browning, p. 342, 
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seems, we are fallen into the opposite extreme. I try, at 
any rate, to steer between this Scylla and Charybdis. 
There are things which appear to me wrong and de- 
fective; but they appear to me, at the same time, sus- 
ceptible of correction and of improvement. 

The notion that an increase of population (without 
reference to other circumstances) is the greatest blessing 
of a nation, is now generally and justly rejected ; but, 
spite of the doctrines of Mr. Malthus, I can see no cause 
for congratulation in its decline. A country like Great 
Britain, to which the whole world lies open, has, least of 
all, reason to dread permanent over-population. 
the increase of people may generally be regarded as a 
sign of the increase of demand for labour, and of means 
of subsistence. 

The population of Great Britain (exclusive of Ireland) 


amuunted in 
1801 - - - to 10,942,000 
ait ate « 12,609,000 


1821 - - - 
1831 + - ~ “ 16,537,000 
And Ireland - - « §,000,000* 
From 1700 to 1790 the increase in England and Wales 
was about 28 per cent. 
From 1811 to 1821+ . - 174 
“ 1821 to 1831 - . - 14 
There were 10,000 females. born to 10,455 males. 
This increase of population is not in an inverse ratio 
with their physical well-being. On the contrary, they 
are, on the whole, better fed, clothed, lodged, &c., than 
before. The fact is sufficiently proved by the vast de- 


“ 14,391,000 


crease of mortality. ‘This was 
In 1740 . - . - 1 in 35 
1780 - - » - « 40 
1790 “ss - - “ 45 
1800 : - - - “47 
1810 - - - - “« 53 
| SE eae ae Spee" « 59t 


People in the country live longer than those in towns, 
but the increase of population in the latter has far ex- 
ceeded that in the former. In England, the men em- 
ployed in agriculture are now 28 per cent.; in Ireland, 
64 per cent. 


England. Ireland. 
In trade and inanufactures, 42 per ct. 18 per ct. 
Other employments 30 « 18} 


The progress of medical science has tended to diminish 
the number of deaths. In the great hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew they were 


In 1689 - - - - lin 7 
1740 . - - - “« 10 
1780 - - - - “ 14 
1813 ~ - - - “ 16 
1827 - - - - “ 48 


From 1780 to 1826 the yearly increase of the popula- 
tion was 180,000 souls; but that of the productive power, 
especially by means of machinery, 680,000, consequently 
the surplus produce was much greater. Three centuries 
ago, perhaps 80 or 90 per cent, of the men were em- 
ployed in husbandry, and did not create so large a surplus 
produce as the 28 per cent.do now. While the increase 
of population has been, since 1780, about 90 per cent., 
the increase of agricultural production has been 86 per 
cent., and that of manufacturing and commercial pro- 
duction 400 per cent. The population was, 


In London andits 1831. - 2832, Incr. pr. ct. 
suburbs 1,225,000 1,471,000 20 
Manchester 154,000 227,000 42 
Glasgow 147,000 202,000 38 
Liverpool 131,000 189,000 44 
Edinburgh 138,000 162,000 18 
Birmingham 106,000 142,000 33 
Leeds 83,000 123,000 49 
Bristol 87,000 103,000 19 





* Browning. “ Domestic and Financial Condition of 
Great Britain.” 
+ M:Culloch’s Dictionary, p. 1141. 


+ Quarterly Review, No, cv. p. 64, 


Indeed, | 





The average increase of population in these cities was 
25 per cent., but, for the whole of England, only 15 
per cent. 

These are very different facts from those presented by 
France,—with her exclusive preponderance of Paris. 

I must break off for to-day, as both room and time are at 
an end. Of the connected symptoms of vitality or of 
disease exhibited by England, another time. 

The commentary on what I have reported to-day I 
may safely leave to yourself, 


—_ 


LETTER XX. 

Party at Lord ——’s—Pictures—English society—Vacuity of 
“ routs’”—Ballot—Sir Robert Peel—Dissenters—Duke of Wel- 
lington and Oxford—Shades of toryism—English and German 
universities—Lord Brougham—Foreign popular education— 
Study of history in England—Duke of S——King’s birth-day 
processions—Mail coaches—Party at Lord L——'s—Statues— 
Dresses—Aristocratical blood and beauty—London “ squeezes”’ 
—Dinners—Judges in Westminster-hall—Tieck—Stepney pa- 
pers—Mr. Faraday—Royal Institution. 

London, May 23, 1833. 


At ten o’clock at night I was heartily tired, and should 
gladly have gone to bed; but I wiped the sleep out of 
my eyes, dressed myself in my best, and drove to Lord 
’s, His wealth is obvious at the very entrance of his 
house, and no less so the tasteful employment of it. The 
magnificent staircase is decorated with works of art, and 
the. saloons filled with pictures of such merit, that his 
gallery may, perhaps, be esteemed the first ia England. 
Three Raphaels, two exquisite Claudes, several of the 
finest Titians ;—here is matter for a long disquisition. But 
this is Waagen’s privilege—or rather his duty, and I shall 
be able to refresh my own recollections by his description. 
I proved my connoisseurship by attributing to Domeni- 
chino (on certain grounds which I cannot detail here) a 
forest with nymphs, hitherto ascribed to Annibal Caracci, 
Waagen had already expressed the same opinion to the 
possessor. 

Lord received me with courteous expressions, 
but in the crowd of distinguished persons who kept ar- 
riving could not, of course, trouble himself any further 
about me. An elegant and beautiful woman was so 
compassionate as to enter into conversation with me on 
some literary subjects, and on recollections of Italy. She 
remarked that there were too few people for such large 
rooms; that one could not move about freely. Did she 
mean that there was no freedom till the mass put an end 
to the stiffness, and made curious critical observation im- 
possible ? 

That, in companies of this kind, the host and hostess 
can pay no attention to any individual, is evident enough : 
but the unintelligible names which are shouted into the 
room by the servants as the guests throng in, are super- 
fluous to those who know them, and not of the least 
use to those who know them not. An Englishman would 
be greatly astonished, not to say alarmed, if I were to 
presume upon this proclamation of his name to address 
him as an acquaintance. It never occurs to any hody to 
make this a ground of speaking to a stranger. 

These “ routs,” therefore, cen have no other interest 
for a foreigner than that of a spectacle ; as soon as the 
first impression is over they are perfectly barren. He. 
can get at no conversation in which there is the Jeast in- 
struction, amusement or excitement. Even those who 
know each other flit up and down, like the atoms of 
Epicurus, without combining into any form, or seeming 
to have any centre or any object. Some may say this 
mobility is a proof of a high state of civilisation; and 
that a German or a Dutchman, who remains immoveably 
attached to the same seat for hours and hours, with his 
pipe in his mouth, is not a very amusing companion. 

But there is an agrecable interval between these two 
extremes, A well-bred German host does not give his 
attention for a whole evening to any individual guest, 
but, if he has once uccepted him as a good bill, he does 
not Jay him aside, but endorses him to some other person 
in the company, he to a third, and so on; and this sort 
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of currency, this giro, is agreeable to all, and burthen- 
some to none. 

Isend you such a quantity of politics, and in such 
masses, that you may see in what way I am likely to 
regard and interpret the various newspaper reports. I 
don’t want therefore to send you the small wares of daily 
comments; and yet things often occur which I wish to com- 
municate. T'o-day you must accept some of these trifles. 

Lord John Russell's defeat in Devonshire has turned 
the public attention strongly to the ballot. It is warmly 
discussed in letters and articles of all sorts, and all its 
merits and defects thoroughly brought to light. This is 
one great advantage of England: would our censorship 
allow another newspaper to attempt a confutation of the’ 
« Wochenblatt,” in order that truth might come out more 
clearly from this double trial ? 

Secondly.—Peel’s ministerial defence of an untenable 
fortress displayed more ability than the beginning of his 
opposition campaign, in which he reproached ministers 
with not proposing reforms or changes enough for this 
session. He appeared as advocate of the dissenters, 
whose adversary he had been for years, and, on the sub- 
ject of the marriage bill, adopted and urged thoroughly 
whig principles; just as he formerly did with regard to 
catholic emancipation. The result was, that all the dissent- 
ing members of the house declared that they were quite 
willing to wait, under the present ministry ; and that Mr. 
Spring Rice defeated this insidious attack with the 
simplest arguments. 

Thirdly.— Wellington, who is more of an old tory than 
Peel, and, as such, is the steadfast defender of Oxford 
against all attacks, however just and obvious, lately re- 
commended to the heads of houses, and all who have a 
voice in the matter, to cease to make a subscription to 
thirty-nine intricate and dogmatical articles of faith the 
condition of the admission of young men to college. He 
proposed to substitute a rational declaration, fully ade- 
quate to the protection of the church and religion; and 
thus, on one point at least, to comply with the wishes of 
the country. His proposal has, however, been: rejected 
by 459 votes to 57. A singular sign of the times! a 
proof that reform, progressive reform, appears necessary 
even to those who long beheld, or tried to behold, in the 
actually existing the eternally perfect. What gradations 
in toryism, from the Duke of Cumberland to Peel and 
Stenley! They are as far from being all of a mind as 
their opponents. Far from considering this a reproach 
to them, I am delighted to see that a few abstractions are 
not sufficient to bind together a number of men like a 
bundle of sticks; that their intellectual individualities 
predominate over the affinity of their pursuits and in- 
terests. This diversity shows a richer organisation, both 
individual and national. 

As (by way of fulfilling Holberg’s prophecy cf the 
eternal existence of the electoral princes) the Elector of 
Hesse held fast to his title, although there was nothing 
more to elect,—so Oxford will represent the immobility 
of high toryism, in perpetuam rei memoriam. But the 
earth turns, and will turn, however stubbornly we may 
deny that it moves; nay, not only the earth and the 
pianets, but even suns and fixed stars, are borne along in 
this dance ; and Oxford, though she may pout and turn 
her back on the rest of the world, will be forced to make 
the dos-d-dos with them, in her own despite. Remark- 
able, that the English universities always drag behind, 
while the German are accused of striding before on stilts! 
This accusation may be well founded as to some; but 
most of the German universities have idols of their own, 
before which they fall down, and which it is held to be 
the duty of every well-intentioned professor to worship. 

Fourthly.—Lord Brougham, in proposing some mea- 
sures for the improvement of the education of the people, 
which is now in so defective a state, took occasion to 
say that, on the continent, it was forbidden to teach 
“ civil history” in the popular schools; and then went 
into a grand panegyric on the study of history, and a 
philippic against the tyranny of foreign governments. I 
will not ask, like the Greek on hearing the eulogium on 
Hercules, “ Who blamed him?” but one has a right to 
isk where the study of history is prohibited, and from 
vhat sources Lord Brougham derived the materials for 
1is praise and for his censure? At least, he needed not 
save made all Europe the object of his attack. He should 
10t shoot into the air, but should point more accurately 
9 those whom he, as “ far-reaching Apollo,” intended to 
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hit. I can’t help thinking that there is some mistake of 
the reporter, or the printer, at the bottom of this. Lord 
Brougham urged the necessity of an improvement in the 
English establishments for education, and cited as one of 
their most striking defects, that neither at Eton, nor at 
Oxford, neither at King’s college, nor at the London 
university—the child of his fancy or his wisdom—in 
short, that no where was history properly taught: for 
that professors who were to be, or might be appointed, 
could not be reckoned, any more than professors who 
gave lectures which nobody attended. And least of all 
does Lord Brougham’s panegyric apply to the fragments 
about Assyrians and Babylonians, or the miserable bald 
outlines of Greek and Roman history, which are ap- 
pended here and there to philological exercises in Eng- 
land. Let us hope that Lord Brougham’s eloquence 
will soon conjure into existence in this country what 
Germany has so long possessed in such fullness and 
perfection. 


Friday, May 29th. 


Although I had gone to bed so late, I was at my writ- 
ing table again at seven in the morning, and worked till 
eleven, when I drove to Kensington, to see the Duke of 
S I found him alone, in his dressing gown; and 
as he began the conversation in German, I naturally con- 
tinued it in the same language. ‘Thus it lasted for two 
hours, without a minute’s interruption, without those 
capricious transitions from one subject to another, which 
so often occur, and without descending to insignificant 
topics. It turned chiefly upon England and her political 
affairs, or on matters of universal interest. The duke 
spoke, of course, like a whig, and lamented the want 
not only of just views on tue events and circumstances of 
the times, but even of a knowledge of constitutional law. 

From Kensington I walked through the shady gar- 
dens to Hyde Park corner, and then turned from the 
Green Park to St. James’s Park, and St. James’s Palace. 
I arrived at half-past two, just in time to see the carriages 
drive up, in honour of William IV.’s birth day. If 1800 
persons, exclusive of those attached to the court, walked 
past the king in gala dresses that day, certainly there 
were 900 carriages in motion; for, on an average, there 
were not more than two persons in each. The horses 
and carriages were brilliant; the servants in all colours, 
laced and covered with ribands and fringe. ‘They wore 
breeches and white silk stockings; the footmen had large 
cocked hats, like those of our military officers, and the 
coachmen little three-cornered hats, under which peeped 
forth-a bob wig. Inside the carriages, too, were wigs of 
all dimensions ; but these attracted my attention less than 
the women, who appeared in the full splendour of na- 
ture and of art. As the procession moved on very slowly, 
and was obliged to make a halt at every tenth step, I 
took the liberty of moving on in a parallel line, and of 
keeping by the side of certain carriages which contained 
the greatest beauties. There is no opportunity, no com- 
pany, in the world in which one may stare ladies in the 
face with so much ease—I might almost say impudence 
—and for solongatime. This revue spéciale, unique 
in its kind, is a far nobler and more beautiful sight than 
a revue spéciale of soldiers. I tried to figure to myself 
all their circumstances, and to read the thoughts of each 
in her eyes. The persons in the first carriage, who were 
afraid of being the first, had anxieties of quite a different 
nature from those of the tall blonde who closed the pro- 
cession. Which cquipage was the most beautiful ?— 
which the least so !—which dress was the richest or the 
most elegant ’—which was the queen of the fair and 
sumptuous train? An unfortunate hackney coach, with 
a dirty coachman, and a still more beggarly foot-boy, 
had got among these brilliant equipages. ‘Those who 
were within, whether they were presentables or not, had 
drawn up the wooden blinds so high that one could not 
see them. They must have been very uncomfortable, 
and I was glad that I was on my own legs, in freedom, 
and not in their place. 

When this was all over I went and read at the Athe- 
neum. Just as I was preparing to go away, Mr. M : 
the secretary of the club, who makes it his business to 
oblige every one in every possible manner, called me 
back, and told me that if J would wait till six o’clock, I 
should see something which London alone could show. 
I was least of all in a humour to doubt that to-day ; for 











as I had seen in the Duke of S——, a royal prince, and 





in the train of equipages, an aristocracy, such as exist in 
no other country in the world, it was now the turn for 
the democracy. From the balcony of the Atheneum, 
at the corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, perhaps 
the handsomest part of London, I saw crowds of people, 
horsemen and carriages of all sorts ; troops of children, 
with flowers and flags, incessantly shouting “God save 
the king !” and so forth. But it was not only this that 
Mr. M had invited me to see: it was more particu- 
Jarly the procession of all the London mail coaches ; for 
they also had been to give their huzza to the king, and 
passed by here on their return. At last the long-ex- 
pected train arrived ;—the coachman sitting on the box, 
the guard behind outside, both dressed in new suits of 
scarlet, and ornamented with flowers and ribands. Inside 
the brightly-varnished coaches sat their wives, daughters, 
or friends—a parody on the fashionable ladies. I was 
too far off to institute a comparison between the aristo- 
cracy and the democracy ; but the superb horses and the 
excellent harness made a great impression on me. Such 
a splendid display of carriages and four as these mail- 
coaches and their horses afforded could not be found, or 
got together in all Berlin. It was a real pleasure to see 
them in all the pride and strength which half an hour 
later was to send them in every direction with incredible 
rapidity, to every corner of England. The improvements 
in our administration of the post are certainly very great, 
and in many respects our. coaches are more convenient 
than these; but, compared with the countless host of 
these magnificent horses, the German ones are miserable 
Rosinantes. 

I then hastened to Mr. , to deliver my ponderous 
letter on the reform bill, and, to my great delight, found 
yours, which | answered on a separate sheet of paper ; 
dined at eight; hastened home; dressed for a second 
time, and then went out to look at the illuminations in a 
few of the streets. The usual device was “ W.R.” and 
a crown, and only a few about St. James’s street and 
Waterloo-place were rendered splendid and beautiful by 
coloured lamps and moving gas lights; the greater num- 
ber of houses and streets remained unilluminated ; never- 
theless the crowd was enormous, and, in some places, 
indeed dangerous; so that I thanked God when I got 
away from the bright spots into darkness. 

When I went to the Marquis of I *s, at half-past 
eleven, there were but few people in the spacious and 
beautiful rooms, so that I was:able to: enjoy undisturbed 
the delight of looking at the remarkably fine statues. 
They were admirably lighted from above, and had a 
beautiful effect against the red velvet background of the 
niches. The gallery and drawing-rooms filled gradually, 
and I was enabled to continue my observations of the 
morning. The gentlemen were, to-day, chiefly in scarlet 
uniforms ; some were in embroidered court dresses, with 
bag wigs fastened to the collar of the coat. The ladies 
were more attractive than the gentlemen; they were 
generally dressed in white silk, or in other materials of 
the finest kind and of that colour. Only two or three 
older ones had hats or other head-dresses; a very few 
had caps, if so one may call such light transparent head- 
dresses. White satin shoes, stockings so thin or so co- 
loured that the feet appeared naked. None coiffées a-la- 
chinoise, but with the forehead uncovered, and long 
ringlets hanging down to the neck; some with shorter 
curls, or with the hair braided. At the back of the head 
were edifices of hair of various kinds, and in these the 
feathers were fastened. Five or six of the youngest of 
the ladies had nothing on the head; the others, old and 
young, wore a number of white ostrich feathers, fastened 
in the manner I have described. Here and there, as an 
exception, was seen a blue, red, or yellow feather: in 
front was a diadem, a flower, or an ornament of the most 
sparkling brilliants. 

If the house of lords becomes, as it is feared it will, 
unpopular, or is menaced by any dangers, the wisest 
thing their lordships could do would be to retreat into the 
rear, and to station their beautiful wives and daughters 
in front to defend them: nobody could resist them ; they 
would carry all before them. An aristocracy of such 
blood as this is certainly not physically wsée. Almost 
all that the highest circles of London can offer (with the 
exception of some ultra tories) was assembled at the 


Marquis of L ’s; but 
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My desire of making acquaintances in company is 
natural, and I was accordingly introduced to a few per- 
sons; but.such a wish only proved that I knew nothing 
of English routs, and that I asked something quite im- 
possible and absurd. When I had come to the convic- 
tion that these assemblies had as little the purpose of 
conversation as of eating and drinking, I had made one step 
towards knowledge ; and I then imagined that the object 
was to look and be looked at; but I had not yet hit the 
mark ; for yesterday evening people placed themselves so 
that one could not even see. At a German supper some- 
times one guest more comes than the table can conve- 
niently hold, and the party sit somewhat crowded : in a 
Paris soirée, twenty or thirty more arrive than there are 
chairs for ; but here, more people meet together than can 
find standing room. Indeed one was more crowded than 
in the street, only that the company did not move about 
so rapidly, but stood nearly still, whereas the populace 
have a peculiar pleasure in the act of pushing and elbow- 
ing. It took me a full half hour to make my way from 
the farthest room to the entrance; it was utterly impos- 
sible to press through faster. As I went out, guests were 
still urriving, and the number of the carriages in waiting 
was so great that the ladies went out and traversed the 
spacious court on foot, that they might reach them 
sooner. I went to bed at two o’clock, after this long 


gay day. 
Saturday, May 30th. 


T hope you will not blame me if I sometimes contradict 
my own reports, and send you corrections of what I have 
told: you before. Day unto day showeth knowledge; but 
if, for that reason, I would wait for the last day in Eng- 
land before I wrote any thing, I must wait till I got home, 
and leave you all the while without tidings. What 
would be gained, perhaps, in objective truth, would be 
more than lost in directness and vividness of the impres- 
sions. This naturally finds utterance first, and accord- 
ing to personal character, habits of thinking and feeling ; 
but then come doubts; and with me, more especially, the 
endeavour to place myself exactly in the situation of 
others (as it beseems a “ historiker,” above all men). 
Sometimes, however, one can get no further than the 
knowledge that a thing exists; or that such a thing is 
just so, and no otherwise: one cannot acquire uny taste 
for it, or find oneself at all at ease in one’s new position. 

This is my case with the London “ routs,” or, as they 
are more expressively called, ‘squeezes.”—In both 
names, however, the English seem to express ridicule 
or censure of themselves; and a foreigner may, therefore, 
be more pardonable if he ventures to doubt of the excel- 
lence of this form of social intercourse. That all that 
Germans understand by, or require from, society, is to- 
tally inapplicable to these parties, I have already admitted. 
In this world of necessity, it signifies nothing that a per- 
son moves about as one atom among countless other 
atoms—should speak, see, hear,—or not, as he can; he 
must take the thing as it is—as something predestinate, 
and please himself with it as he best can. This, 
then, I most honestly do: T rejoice in my invitations, 
and in my experiences, and in things new and unheard 
of in Germany. Yet, I must confess, the doubt will 
return, whether among the various and refined forms 
of human society, such “ squeezes” merit a place; and 
whether they ought not rather to be reckoned monstrous 
—abnormal? ‘The Germans sometimes lose themselves 
in the same region with their great feasts; and the 
English have certainly the advantage, that, with a 
saving of the food, and of various inconveniences, they 
accomplish as much :—that is to say, the German may 
reply, nothing; while, at least, we eat and drink well, 
and can generally talk at our ease to our next neighbour, 
without elbowing and crowding. 

* * * ” * 

Yesterday I dined with a small party, at the house of 
a son of Mr. T I sat near the hostess, an agreeable 
woman, and a physician, who had studied in Germany, 
and spoke very good German. I had determined to go 
home early ; but I fell into such a long conversation with 
an uncle of Mr, T , on agriculture, leases, &c., on 
which he gave me much information, that midnight ar- 
rived before I was aware. 

In the morning I saw the judges of England, in West- 
minster Hall, in their red gowns and long wigs, and op- 
posite to them the black advocates, with their curled 
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wigs. As there was no criminal trial going on, but only 
a civil action, I went away very shortly. 

I declined going to see hospitals, because they are not 
in my province, and my time is so extremely limited. 


Sunday, Muy ist. 


My first thoughts and wishes to-day were devoted to 
Tieck. May Heaven long preserve him, to pour forth 
upon the world the treasures of his fancy and his genius! 
He must ever be the delight of all who have the intellect 
and the sensibility requisite to understand and to feel 
his exquisite graces. Hereafter it will hardly be believed 
that men have existed who could eagerly drink down 
the nauseous draught of modern French literature, con- 
cocted of every foul and disgusting ingredient, and turn 
away coldly or contemptuously from this Hippocrene, 
which flowed in golden purity and silver sweetness by 
their side. But it would be unjust to leave this judg- 
ment to posterity alone; we will bear witness that there 
existed in Germany a public capable of understanding 
and feeling the beauty, the nobleness, the symmetry, the 
profound feeling, and the gay humour which are the 
characteristics of Tieck. 

After this out-pouring of love and anger, I turn to the 
history of yesterday. My conscience drove me to the 
Museum, and I had five large volumes of the famous 
Stepney papers laid before me. Stepney was messenger 
to several courts, and this collection treats of the latter 
years of the seventeenth, and the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. Two of these volumes contain letters of 
Lord Raby from Berlin, and though I did not expect any 
important political facts, I thought I should find amusing 
matter respecting manners, customs, &c., but I was dis- 
appointed. ‘There was a great deal indeed about hunt- 
ing, fishing, weddings, funerals, quarrels for precedence, 
distributions of orders, &c. ; but when these things are 
described neither with psychological acuteness, nor with 
wit and pleasantry, nor with reference to their deeper 
and more serious bearings, they soon lose all significance 
and interest, and history has not the slightest concern 
with them. 

I therefore lost patience, and went away before three 
o’clock, to hear Mr. Faraday, the celebrated chemist, lec- 
ture on zinc. As I know nothing of chemistry, and 
never could discover in myself the least talent for it, 1 
contented myself with the knowledge I had; viz., that 
the residence of the true Prince of Zinc is in Silesia, 
where he weighs und counts his treasure, and will some 
time or other be raised to as high a station among the 
metallic demi-gods, as his predecessor and cousin Ribe- 
zahl enjoys among the botanical ones. This fundamental 
part of the science of zinc and zincdom, Mr. Faraday 
seemed entirely ignorant of. He spoke only of zinc 
presses, zinc pendulums, the aflinity between zinc and 
copper ; in short, of matters which the Zinc Prince, who 
surely ought to know best, says nothing about. 

To be serious, the lecture was highly interesting, even 
to the ignorant‘and uninitiated. Mr. Faraday is not only 
a man of profound chemical and physical science, (which 
all Europe knows,) but a very remarkable lecturer. He 
speaks with ease and freedom, but not with a gossiping, 
unequal tone, alternately inaudible and bawling, as some 
very learned professors do; he delivers himself with 
clearness, precision, and ability. Moreover, he speaks 
his language in a manner which confirmed_me in a se- 
cret suspicion I had, that a great number of Englishmen 
speak it very badly. Why is it that French in the 
mouth of Mdlle. Mars, German in that of Tieck, English 
in that of Faraday, seems a totally different language !— 
because they articulate, what other people swallow or 
chew. It is ashame that the power and harmony of 
simple speech, (I am not talking of eloquence, but of 
vowels and consonants,) that the tones and inflexions 
which God has given to the human voice, should be so 
neglected and abused. And those who think they do 
them full justice,—preachers,—generally give us only 
the long straw of pretended connoisseurs, instead of the 
chopped straw of the dilettanti. 

The large room at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
street, where Mr. Faraday lectured, is a semicircle, or 
rather a # circle, lined with benches and galleries to the 
very roof. Of the three or four hundred hearers, at least 
half were women. 

After the lecture a gentleman exhibited the model of 
a steam-engine, half a finger long, and of the power, not 











of many horses, nor even half horses, but of half a flea > 
and the little monster moved with as much rapidity and 
regularity as those enormous sea-dragons which force 
their way against the elements. 


—>—— 


LETTER XXI. 

Effect of the French revolution of July in England---Ignorance 
of continental politicians---Prussian government and people 
---English independent of French civilisation---Law and prac- 
tice of inheritance---Their effects---French and English tumults 
---Their differences. 


London, May 29th, 1835. - 


Some German political writers are, as it seems, fixed 
in the notion that English reform, together with all that 
results from it, is entirely a consequence of the French 
revolution of July. They have so often asserted this, 
because it suits their purpose, and others have so often 
repeated it after them from similar motives, that they 
have all ended by believing it an indisputable fact, and a 
saving article of faith. And yet, it is entirely false. 
Certainly the three days produced a great sensation in 
England, as they did every where; but it betrays the 
most absolute and resolute ignorance of that country, to 
imagine that the ground-work and matter of English 
civilisation have ever passed over from France; or that 
the English have ever exhibited the remotest trace of an 
inclination to ape the Parisians,—as the Belgians were, 
with some reason, reproached with doing. When the 
atmosphere is charged with electricity, are there not con- 
ductors and non conductors of the fluid? Why did the 
three days excite not the slightest agitation through the 
whole Prussian monarchy? Was it because the police 
or the censorship put on spectacles of a higher power? 
Not a whit. It was because the wisdom of the king, 
and the fidelity of his servants, had long ago removed 
all the revolutionary matter, which in other countries 
burst into a flame; because they had reformed in time; 
because the just demands of the age had been more fully 
and conscientiously complied with in Prussia, than in 
any other country in Europe. ‘The three days, then, do 
not of necessity create revolutions every where out of 
nothing, and about nothing, and against nothing. On 
the contrary, they confirmed every rational man in Prus- 
sia in his conviction of the immense advantages of the 
gradual progress which had been directed by his own 
government; and enhanced his love for king and father- 
land (especially in the Rhenish provinces) by a com- 
parison with the troubles and the sufferings of other 
countries. The bigots, who are incessantly representing 
the revolution of July as an inevitable poison, do but in- 
crease the danger, and would indeed import the conta- 
gion, if they could succeed in goading the government 
into uncalled for and illiberal measures, and thus creating 
a universal malady by their ill-timed and pernicious drugs, 

Instead of persisting in general abstractions; instead 
of throwing London, Paris, Brussels, Brunswick, Dres- 
den, Warsaw, Athens, and Madrid, all into one pot; in- 
stead of tediously reiterating the same formule, and for 
ever thrashing the same straw; it would be more to the 
purpose if they would enquire into the varieties of cir- 
cumstances, the peculiar motives, the causes of attraction 
or repulsion, and, out of all these symptoms and experi- 
ments, deduce some more profound and appropriate 
curative science. A man who traces all diseases to one 
cause, or seeks all relief from one remedy, is, and must 
ever be, a quack. 

All the great moral, intellectual, and political im- 
provements or changes of England have originated in- 
dependently of France, and have been effected in opposi- 
tion to France ; and notwithstanding a few compliments, 
which certain writers bandy to and fro across the channel, 
England in all her most essential characteristics and her 
most important institutions, is, to this day, far more 
German than French. This will be proved, not, as I 
said before, by the incidents of the moment, nor by a 
passing conjuncture brought on by a thousand collateral 
causes; but by the very nature and necessities of her 
being. 

The revolution of July was the cause neither of the 
miseries and the complaints of Ireland, nor of the dis- 
abilities and discontents of the dissenters, nor of sine- 
cures and pluralities, nor of high taxes, nor of close 
corporations, nor of bigoted and narrow-minded univer- 
sities: it has not even thrown the least new light on 
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these things ; it has had no more effect in either disturb 
ing or accelerating the course of England, than a comet 
has in changing the course of the planets. It was not 
the sight of France; it was the experience at home,— 
that Ireland, by her patience or her respectful petitions, 
had fur centuries obtained no adequate redress ; but that, 
as soon as she assumed a more passionate and menacing 
attitude, even men like Wellington and Peel were fright- 
ened inte conceding that, which they ought long ago to 
have voluntarily bestowed, And thus will ill-judged re- 
sistance continue to lead on, at every step, to increased 
demand. Why then does school represent every de- 
mand as unjust?) Why do many in Berlin stigmatise 
what the king has done for the good of his people, for 
the establishment of. religious concord and of civil order, 
and for the removal of all grounds omélements of revo- 
lution, as papistical, revolutionary, jacobinical? Such 
declaimers are really, what they call others,—revolu- 
tionary and jacobinical. If their views were suffered to 
prevail, must not every thing in Prussia be overturned ? 
must not all that the king has been doing for thirty years, 
be abolished ? and the whole system of the legislature 
be destroyed, in order to convert the country into a 
Utopia of their fashion? ‘Thank God, Prussia is in as 
little danger from them, as England! Thank God, the 
history of the world is not likely to be read backwards 
to please them, whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to the degree of rapidity with which we ought 
to advance. But even were it true that the revolution 
of July had exercised ever so strong an influence here, 
yet what the English have aimed at and have accom- 
plished is so completely different from what the French 
have either conceived or done, that it would be not the 
less erroneous to deduce any conclusions as to England 
from French premises. The common maxim or truism, 
that men are the same every where, subject to the same 
follies and passions, requires to be qualified and explained 
by a number of particulars; such as attachment to this 
or that. form of religion, constitution, occupation, &c. 
&c. I will only advert to a few points,—important, 
though often overlooked,—-by which England is distin- 
guished from almost all other countries. 

1,—Jt is not the letter of the law of inheritance, by 
which the father is at liberty to dispose of his whole 
property at his pleasure ; but the voluntary practice, as 
to this matter, which is so peculiar to England, and so 
full of important results. It raises up, in a manner un- 
known to France and Germany, a continually renewed 
race of great landed proprietors ;—an unbroken line of 
aristocrats and conservatives. Nor are these at all con- 
fined to peers; the same usage obtains, with the same 
results, among commoners. Here lies a counterpoise to 
the increasing power of the democracy, far more effec- 
tive and weighty than is generally supposed or under- 
stood. 

2.—So long as this universal practice, which has grown 
up with the whole structure of English manners and 
habits, continues to prevail, a modified conservative 
party must always continue to spring up and to obtain 
influence. Instead of the rotten boroughs, the counties 
will now be the theatre of its exercise; and the reform 
bill is advantageous, and not injurious to them. Instead 
of a narrow and decayed foundation, they have now a 
broad and solid one; and instead of an illegal form, they 
have now law on their side. Even the last election 
proved this, and afforded an ample confutation of the 
predictions of an impending absolute sway of ultra- 
radicals. 

3.—Only the eldest son of a peer is, politically speak- 
ing, noble: all the younger sons are commoners; and 
since, as before the reform bill, they can sit in the house 
of commons, where they will naturally act as mediators, 
and endeavour to avert a collision with the upper house, 
unless the latter obstinately oppose reasonable measures. 

4.—We quiet continentals cannot understand the 
noisy and public life of this country. Associations, 
combinations, processions, petitions signed by thousands 
and tens of thousands, meetings, “ strikes,” rows,” and 
all such demonstrations, appear to us palpable signs of 
dissol ution—beginnings of a resistless, universal conyul- 


sion. But it is no such thing; and the prophecies 


fou ided upon these facts, or upon the supposed analogy 
with the French, have never been fulfilled. Instead of 


cry, “ England is on the brink of ruin ;’—because the 
tailors want higher wages, or the newspapers.are vulgar 
and violent. 

But let us now put aside all this, and attend to one 
question, why have Parisian tumults generally overturned, 
—or, at least, greatly shaken—the government, while 
those of England have never produced any serious re- 
sults? There are, you will say, many and important 
reasons sufficiently obvious. But have you ever thought 
of this one !—In England there is no preventive or an- 
ticipative police, as in many countries of Europe, and 
especially in France. I shall not now enquire which 
system is the best, but shall only state that this is the 
fact. The consequence, however, of this fact is, that 
when a tumult breaks out in Paris, the preventive means 
are generally exhausted, and every thing rushes into 
irretrievable confusion and violence. In England, on 
the contrary, the “movement” is suffered to grow and 
flourish in such unchecked vigour, that the distant ob- 
server expects a similar overthrow. If the government 
here were to attempt to interfere before any overt acts 
have been committed, every Englishman, without excep- 
tion, would regard this as an invasion of natural and 
lawful freedom, and nobody would be found to support 
a preventive administration. But as soon as a commo- 
tion comes to a really dangerous pass—to an open viola- 
tion of the laws,—the government steps in with decisive 
and overwhelming force, and experiences the most ener- 
getic and universal support. What is regarded abroad 
as the beginning of a revolution, is in reality the crisis ; 
and is, in a very different sense than in France, le com- 
mencement de la fin. 


—_—— 
LETTER XXII. 
German commrrcial league—Prussia, Austria, Hamburg---Ex- 
hibition, British Gallery---Covent Garden---Queen’s box---Cha- 
racteristic of Philistines---Journey to Wéindsor---Miseries, 
aquatic and acoustic---Presentation to the queen---Windsor 
Castle---Its grandeur and historical interest---Shakspeare--- 
Return to town---B—— house---Rout---English musical com- 
posers. 


London, June 1st, 1835. 


I see, in the newspapers, with great joy, that Baden 
has joined the German commercial league. What, a 
few years ago, appeared either utterly impossible, or an 
oppressive tyranny, gradually came to be regarded as 
desirable, but unattainable; and now stands before our 
eyes as an inestimable advantage to the whole commer- 
cial population of Germany, and a guarantee for German 
union and political independence—as an incentive and 
an assistance to great and useful enterprises—a death- 
blow to innumerable tricks of rapacity and cunning—a 
means of keeping monopolising neighbours within bounds 
of moderation—an indissoluble bond of union for the 
material and moral interests of all Germans. Since old 
prejudices have given way, and better views have van- 
quished error and ill will, nobody doubts that (next to 
our deliverance from foreign domination) this great com- 
mercial union is the most fortunate event that has be- 
fallen Germany; the commencement of a new era. On 
both occasions Prussia set the first steps; on both, they 
were daring and dangerous, but honourable. No deci- 
sive judgment can be formed of the aggregate results of 
this measure, on the ground that it will cause some 
individual loss, or that some changes and modifications 
of it will be necessary. As its most important objects 
are accomplished, there can be no doubt that, with care 
and zeal, particulars may be improved and arranged for 
the common advantage. The essential thing in this, as 
in every great political measure, is, that all the parties 
concerned should gain; but those who will cling to 
every antiquated usage, and cannot get out of their 
snail’s pace, must blame not ‘these new times of freedom 
and community of trade, but themselves. 

Were there but one good result from this measure, 
viz., that all Germany is. stimulated, nay, forced into a 
common rivalry; that the most industrious, careful, 
orderly, honourable, and intelligent, must take the lead ; 
the advantage would be incalculable, and would shed 
new light and life over our common fatherland. Those 
who have given a tardy acquiescence, because they were 
more capable of understanding petty calculations than 
comprehensive views or high feelings, must be received, 





enquiring into the wherefore, people generally go on“in 
the old track, and repeat, one after another, the hacknied 


obstinately persist in severing themselves—whether out 
of indolence or selfishness—fron: the rest of their coun- 
try, merit not only the pecuniary loss which they will 
be sure to suffer, but disgrace and reprobation. 

I am not so partial or so ignorant as not to acknow- 
ledge the difficulties which lie in the way of.some mem- 
bers of the league, especially Austria and Hamburg; 
but even here, I am persuaded that old forms might be 
modified and adapted to modern times. I ama Prussian 
(and a better Prussian than a handful of men who affect 
a monopoly of patriotism will allow me to be) ; but it 
grieves me to the soul that Austria is so dragged away 
trom Germany by the weight of the foreign portions of 
her empire, and in so many respects isolated and estranged. 
Yet the same pulse beats in the two ventricles of Ger- 
many, Prussia and Austria, and the same vital streans 
might circulate, unchecked, from Memel and Presburg 
to Schaffhausen and Trier. 

And Hamburg? When I first published my opinion 
that Leipzig would be a gainer by the adhesion of Saxo- 
ny to the German commercial league, I was laughed at 
asa fool. I risk this misfortune a second time: and 
affirm that the destination of Hamburg is to be the Lon- 
don of Germany (after the decay of Antwerp and Rot- 
terdam). But if she does not understand the times; if 
she does not seize the right moment; if she chooses 
rather to be a separate isolated star than a part of the 
great Germany planetary system, the petty triumphs of 
apparent independence will soon vanish, and she will 
sink into obscurity. 

It is to be regretted that many English consider the 
German commercial league from a one-sided and subor- 
dinate point of view. ‘The impulse which originated in 
Prussia, and had so powerful an effect in inducing a 
more liberal commercial system in England, now, for 
the second time, operates for the advantage of both 
parties. 

We will drop all consideration of those who prepos- 
terously imagine that England has the right and the 
power to direct the commercial system of Germany, 
though they would be the first to treat a similar assump- 
tion, on the part of Germans, as madness. We shall 
then only have to meet the objections of those who think 
that trade with an inactive and poor nation, is more pro- 
fitable than trade with one which is growing in activity, 
wealth, and intelligence. But this position is found to 
be so untenable—this opinion has been so thoroughly 
confuted—that it is impossible to drag it forth any more 
from the lumber garret of exploded prejudices, even 
though it be furbished up with new rhetorical patches. 
Whatever is really advantageous to the German producer, 
manufacturer, and consumer, is, if regarded from a pro- 
per elevation, also advantageous to England. ‘To deny 
this is to fall back into the doctrine of the utility of re- 
strictions, of monopolies, the “ continental system,” é&c. 
Till somebody has the courage frankly to defend these 
things, it would be time lost to attack them. 

In these and similar errors, however, there is some 
method ; but what shall we say when government em- 
ployés maintain that the abolition of the custom-house 
restrictions is highly dangerous, because it lessens the 
supervision of the police, and opens the door for the en- 
trance of political poison? One may say either, Lord, 
forgive them ! for they know not what they do ; or, Lord, 
forgive them not, for they know right well what they 
do, and what they intend. A whole army could not 
keep out physical contagion, and moral contagion is to 
be excluded by the fly-flapper of a police or custom- 
house officer posted onthe high road! What disgusting 
presumption, or what ludicrous foolery, with and con- 
cerning history and revolution—the content and discon- 
tent of nations! Prussia is so healthy and happy, in 
consequence of the king’s timely and beneficent reforms, 
that she may let these insects buz unheeded. If there 
were cause and matter for revolutionary troubles, these 
prophets of ill would sink back, in the first stadium, into 
that region out of which a chance ray of sun has warmed 
them into life. 

° June 2d, 1835. 

I went, at ten o’clock, with M and M ,toa 
picture-gallery of a twofold sort, Every year the wealthy 
possessors of pictures lend some out of their collections, 
to form an exhibition, which is open to the public by 
day, and to a numerous but select company in the even- 
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tickets for the day are sold ; those for the evening given. 
This custom is very liberal and laudable, and for many 
years a new and attractive exhibition has been annually 
furnished from these stores. This is sufficient to show 
how many works of art there are in England, and how 
poor most other nations would appear in the comparison. 
On the other hand, it must be said, that, generally speak- 
ing, the English have got no further than the possession 
of them ; and that the pleasure and fame of producing 
has been chiefly left to others. I saw some admirable 
landscapes of Ruysdael, Holbein, Both, &c. : a beautiful 
Venus by Paul Veronese, a very remarkable Mantegna, 
two Rembrandts (a Burgermeister and his wife, and 
Rembrandt’s mother), both of the highest merit; a few 
Titians (some of which might have been taken for Bo- 
nifacios), Murillos, and a great number of Flemish paint- 
ings. But Waagen will give you a much more circum- 
stantial account of all this. 

The living pictures, that is the ladies, formed the other 
half of the exhibition ; and this time the beautiful and 
the ugly were so mixed, that the contrasts were the 
more marked and striking. 


June 3d, 1835. 


Having finished my work, and paid a few visits, I 
dined with Waagen at B n von B ’s. We then 
drove to Covent Garden, as the queen had most gracious- 
ly lent us her box. We saved our time at the door, and 
our money in our pockets, and saw much better than in 
the places accessible to us: but what did we see and 
hear ‘—At the end of the opera « Lestocq,” a burning 
palace, and a mighty firing with littlecannons. Auber’s 
music was thoroughly unmeaning, and the singing (with 
the exception of Mr. Seguin) no better: nevertheless 
the public signified its approbation several times. The 
time seemed long to me, and I renounced the pleasure 
of seeing whatever was to be seen between the hours of 
eleven and one o'clock. 








London, June 4, 1835. 


It is a peculiat and almost infallible characteristic of 
Philistines, that when the greatest, noblest, and most 
beautiful that nature or art, government or science has 
produced, is shown to them, they say, with the quiet air 
of perfect self-compjacency, “ Dear me, I thought ‘the 
mountains were higher, the ships larger, the streets 
longer, voices stronger, suns brighter, stars more numer- 
ous, wisdom wiser, justice more just, courage more cou- 
rageous, temperance more temperate.” And what did 
they really think? Just nothing at all. But they in- 
flate themselves with the emptiness of the heart and 
spirit, ‘Their vigour of thought and feeling always turns 
out to be an abstract negation. According to that, the 
fellow in “ Tieck,” who says, “Tell me the greatest 
number and I will imagine a still greater,” is the pro- 
foundest of mathematicians. The most beautiful, de- 
lightful, and memorable days of one’s life are those in 
which reality surpassed vague expectation, and gave a 
form and meaning to things which our own imagination 


could never have perfectly embodied. 
* * * 


* * 


But whither am I wandering, with an infroduction 
which is fit for the second part of my yesterday’s history, 
but not at all for‘the first? «You must be here at half 
past nine,” said the coach proprietor as he booked my 
name for Windsor. I was on the spot with my usual 
punctuality ; not so the coach ; and when it at last ar- 
rived, some gentlemen had already taken possession of 
the best places, those behind the coachman. I had only 
the choice left me of sitting behind, with my face to the 
horses, but without any thing against my back (for the 
iron bar which surrounds it, four inches above the seat, 
can hardly be called a resting-place), or opposite, with 
my back to the horses, but secured from falling over 
backwards and breaking my neck. I chose the latter, 
but found the seat very hard and narrow. Having made 
this observation, the coachman brought me a cushion to 
sit on, which so much delighted me that I bore the dis- 
comfort of waiting more patiently than usual, and only 
looked with annoyance at the thick fog which rendered 
it utterly impossible to see any thing, and threatened 
soon to change into deluges of rain. But, contrary to 
my expectations, the first wet did not eome from above 
but from below—distillatio per ascensum. The cushion, | 


with the rain of the preceding night, and imparted to 
me a most unendurable portion of its contents. Dry 
straw was laid on the cushion to depose this supremacy 
of water, but in vain; though I kept as still as I could, 
the straw escaped to the right and left, and I sank down 
again into the primeval waters, until my only deliverance 
lay in coat-tails and pocket-handkerchiefs. 

At length we started And now a new misety, Be- 
hind me stood a larger hamper filled with pewter plates 
and pots, which, with Logierian steadiness and perse- 
verance, executed a thema, known and loved for centu- 
ries in the pot-houses of England. These Orphic tones 
soon exercised their wonted power on the basket in 
which they were imprisoned. It fell into the motion 
appropriate to its semi-pyramidal form, and beat time 
with such regularity on my shoulders that I was com- 
pelled to respond, however unmusically inclined. 

Meanwhile a soft rain began to fall, and gave a new 
turn to my thoughts and sensations. The expanded 
umbrella altered the position of the centre of gravity ; 
and I should gladly have recalled my old Halle univer- 
sity learning, concerning the lever, the hypomochlion, 
and whatever else might be applicable to the case. 

Amid these and other curious speculations I reached 
Wirdsor, and hastened to pay my respects to Dr. H 
The grand thing, however, was, that Waagen and I were 
to be presented to the queen. 





Friday, June 5, 1835. 


The English newspapers have said (and what will 
they not say ?) that the queen is an intrigante in poli- 
tics. As soon as [ saw her, I was ready to take my 
historical oath that this is not true. Her whole appear- 
ance is expressive of the greatest good humour and of 
true German simplicity. As she showed me the pictures 
of her father and her relations, and said to me, “ Now 
you must see my room,” I could not indeed forget what 
personage was speaking, surrounded as I saw her; and 
yet this very personage—this queen—made an impression 
upon me which more vividly recalled not only fatherland, 
but house and home, than any English woman I have 
seen. Most assuredly I did not get up any artificial im- 
pression ; it came unexpectedly and spontaneously. So 
much the more do I want an explanation, “ Whence 
these accusations rise?” The following appears to me 
a natural one. 

The queen has her own opinion on politics as well as 
on other subjects, but, from inclination and from princi- 
ple, will not interfere, or play any part in public affairs. 
But politics obtrude themselves into her domestic circle, 
and she is perhaps called upon to change her personal 
attendants (with whom she is familiar and satisfied) with 
every change or wish of the ministry. This must be 
peculiarly and supremely disagreeable to a German prin- 
cess; and those by whom she is surrounded, whose 
opinions are more decided and violent, may have taken 
advantage of it to represent their royal mistress as a cen- 
tre of certain opinions and intrigues. As the tories did 
this to strengthen themselves, their adversaries would 
equally overstep the bounds of truth in their indignation 
and abuse. 

Perhaps this history a priori which I am writing is 
mere veracious than a vast many histories a posteriori. 

Lord H——— very obligingly showed us the whole 
of the castle, much more than is usually shown; and 
this brings me to the introduction of this letter. Wind. 
sor far exceeded my expectations, and made a greater 
impression on me than all the other castles I have ever 
seen, put together. It combines the bold originality of 
the middle ages with the highest pitch of splendour and 
comfort which our times can reach. [It is not an empty, 
tedious, monotonous repetition of the same sort of rooms, 
over and over again ; but every staircase, every gallery, 
every room, every hall, nay; every window, is different, 
surprising, peculiar ; in one word, poetical. In the rich, 
busy, harrying London, I have often longed for the quiet 
of decaying Venice,—often longed for a tinge of poetic 
melancholy, or of fantastic originality. In vain; no 
trace was to be found in any society. Always the sharp 
outline of reality ; the mathematics of life ; the arts of 
calculating, of gaining, of governing. In Windsor, on 
the contrary, England’s history, so rich in interest, with 
all its recollections, suddenly stands before my eyes. 
These gigantic towers, bastions, balconies, chapels, 





a gift so welcome at first, was swelled up like a sponge 





riety ; at every step new views over rivers, valleys, 
woods, and fields; the fancies of # thousand: years 
crowded together into one instant, and far surpassing 
every thing that opera decorators would dare to repre- 
sent on paper and canvass. 

I could understand Versailles, and see Louis the Four- 
teenth and his court walking up and down in the straight 
rectangular walks among the formal hedges, fountains, 
and half fabulous animals: it was just a scene from Ra- 
cine or Corneille. In Windsor, for the’ firs€ time since 
I was in England, I fully understood that Shakspeare 
was an Englishman. Here he reigns’ as monarclr, and 
his romantic world here finds @ local habitation. As we 
were afterwards whirled along in tlre royal carriage 
through the green meadows, and among the ancient oaks 
and beeches, where the wildest nature is interspersed 
with beautiful gardens and quiet lakes, and where richly 
ornamented boats lay ready moored: to transport us to 
the distant wooded and mysterious’ shore, I felt that I 
was on the spot where tlre Henrys reigned, anit acted 
their great and gorgeous tragedies ; where, in moonlight 
nights, Oberon and Titania sport with their fairy troops ; 
where Rosalind wanders in the forest, or Jaques indulges 
in his melancholy musings, or Beatrice throws out her 
keen jests like bright arrows. 

When the weather had stormed itself owt we drove home 
through the richly cultivated country. It was a beautifat 
evening and we could see farther than usual: but as 
soon as we got near London we were surrounded with a 
thick fog: a grey curtain hid from us the garden of 
poetry, and the prose’ of life demanded a dinner at nine 


o’cleck at night. 
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* * ¢ 4 


The day was fertile enough, without any appendix ; 
but a card, “ Lady F. E at home,” imposed new 
duties upon me. On entering, at half-past eleven, IE 
found four persons, and assuming that these were mem- 
bers of the family, I was the first guest. Let us forget 
my hymn to Windsor, and I can then cal} this spacious 
palace, adorned. with the finest pictares, princely, nay 
regal. Among the female part of the company there 
were many who surpassed the creations of art. Why 
should none of them possess the talent, the wit, the hu- 
mour, the sensibility, the originality, the melancholy, the 
gaiety, which Shakspeare found on English ground, and 
glorified by his genius? But truly “a rout,” is not the 
place to unfold the wings of soul or body; and in this 
stately and splendid reality, the greatest poetical vigour 
is compressed into a mathematical point. How much I 
wished for the talisman in Madame de Genlis’ “ Palais 
de la Vérité,” that I might see what lay hidden im head 
or heart under these pearls and diamonds; how mach I 
longed to try whether they would return any echo worthy 
of the music of Shakspeare. After I, black atom, had 
humbly wound my way for an hour among these dazzling 
forms, I was at last compelled to recollect that I had been 
about eighteen hours in motion. ‘The ladies who were 
still waiting in their carriages for the possibility of alight- 
ing, remained concealed from my outward eyes; with 
my inward, J turned back to Shakspeare’s noble and 
lovely creations, till dream and reality blended, as in 
Windsor. 

* 


* 





* * * * * 


Yesterday I was obliged to take a sort of holiday ; for 
too great exertions depress the spirits. This is the more 
necessary, because, after my harvest at the Museum, 
am come upon dry stubble-fields: I spent the whole day 
and the evening in reading and writing. 

The only piece of information worth mentioning is 
what I heard the other day from Mr. E. Taylor concern- 
ing the modern English composers. He spoke with 
great truth of the danger of an exclusive taste; he com- 
plained very justly that people were often ignorant of 
the productions of past times, and negligent of thase of 
their own country: but, on the other hand, patriotism: 
cannot make something out of nothing. Why does alt 
Europe acknowledge and honour and admive the poets, 
the statesmen, the orators of England? Why does it 
know almost nothing of her painters and her musicians ? 
Why do we see the very contrary with regard to Ger~ 
many and Italy? A German who is not acquainted with 
all the great English pocts, from Shakspeare to Byron 
and Scott, is very justly reproached ; but,—heaven for-~ 
give me my ignorance !—I did not know the name of 
one of the composers I heard praised, with the exception 





churches, and knightly halls in fresh and boundless va- 
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of Mr. Bishop; and yet I am not the most ignorant 

neither. Who, in Berlin, ever heard of Shield, Cooke, 

Steevens, Spofforth, Horsley, Attwood, Goss, &c. ? 
Certainly the lyrical part of music is important, but 

will as little suffice to found a great musical school upon, 

as portrait painting in the sister art. Several specimens 
of the compositions of these gentlemen were so much 
alike, that they showed the character of a school, if you 
will, but a school of which one does not find the master. 
From him must flow the main stream; if this is wanting 
the nymerous little streamlets of the scholars do little for 
the history of art, and dry up ina season. ‘These pieces 
all wore the same colouring—a sentimentality bordering 
on sickliness: I thought them very inferior to any thing 
that Reichardt and Zelter had produced—not to mention 
the great masters. 
—=>-— 
LETTER XXIII. 

Sir R— P Mr. O’Connell—German demagogues—Hay- 
market theatre; royal box—Much Ado about Nothing—Con- 
cert—Musical criticism—Zoological gardens— Society of Arts— 
English parties---Chantrey---Sculpture---State-paper office--- 
Hanover-square concert---Messiah. 


London, June th, 1835. 


I concluded my last letter, a few hours ago, with the 
remark that, probably, the next day wovld produce no- 
thing remarkable. Since I wrote that, I have paid two 
visits which would alone repay the trouble of a journey, 
and which render the present day one of the most memo- 
rable I have passed in England. Sir R P— had 
asked the B—n v. B what degree of reliance was to 
be placed on the accuracy of an article which had ap- 
peared in an English journal on our municipal system. 
B v. B referred him to me, and, armed with a 
letter of introduction, I called upon him. 

The room into which I was shown bespoke both 
wealth and taste. The walls were covered with book- 
shelves filled with the choicest books ; works of art stood 
about, and an exquisite little statue of Venus occupied 
me till Sir R. P. entered. He has something, I am 
tempted to say, German in his exterior; he is not so tall 
and slender as many Englishmen; he holds the “ juste 
milieu” between the leanness of Pitt and the rotundity 
of Fox. His enunciation is so clear and distinct that I 
understood every word. On my part, it was easier to 
me to speak with a statesman on grave and important 
topics, than with housemaids and waiters on those with 
which they are conversant. At least, I could find means 
to make myself intelligible concerning the main features 
of our institutions. 

To-day the new municipal system is to be discussed, 
and Sir R. P. said, he wished to have some conver- 
sation with me after he knew what turn the debate would 
take. I replied that I should always be ready to attend 
his summons, and that I esteemed it a great pleasure to 
make his acquaintance. And indeed, but for this oppor- 
tunity, I should never have ventured to obtrude myself 
on this remarkable man. 

Grown bolder, I bethought myself—a foreigner is free 
to ask more than one question of fate and of great men; 
and I suddenly conceived the project of going straight 
from P to his antagonist,—to—(H will be fu- 
rious)—to Daniel O’Connell. I found him in a small 
room, sitting at a writing table covered with letters, in 
his dressing gown. I began with apologies for intruding 
upon him without any introduction, and pleaded my in- 
terest in the history and fate of Ireland, and in his efforts 
to serve her. When I found that he had read my his- 
torical letters, I felt on a better footing. I could not 
implicitly accept his‘opinion concerning Elizabeth (which 
he has borrowed from Lingard) as a good bill. We 
agreed, however, on the subject of the much disputed 
and much falsified history of the catholic conspiracy of 
1641. I refer you for my opinions to my narrative of 
this event in the fifth volume of my History of Europe. 
I am also perfectly of his opinion that the tenants at will 
—those lassi*—are in a worse condition in Ireland 
than any where; and that, both with regard to moral 
and intellectual culture, or physical prosperity, their po- 
sition is not comparable to that of our thrice-happy pro- 
prietary peasants. I told him that what he. desired for 



































* A name for slaves or serfs in the middle ages. 
Translator. 


Ireland had long been possessed by the catholics of 
Prussia; and that hatred and discontent had expired with 
persecution. 

The English ministry first made this man a giant; 
but he is a giant, too, by the strength of his own mind 
and will, in comparison with the Lilliputians cut out of 
reeds, which we call demagogues ; and which are forced 
to be shut up in the Képenick hot-house, or put under a 
Mainz forcing-glass, to rear them into any size and con- 
sideration. But for this careful tending, these rushes 
would long ago, have been dried up and whirled away 
by the wind; now, at least, we have the satisfaction of 
preserving some in our political herbariums, in perpe- 
tuam rei memoriam. Thank God, however, the govern- 
ments of Germany do not prepare the ground for uni- 
versal discontent; if this prevailed, and prevailed with 
justice, O’Connells must of necessity arise. 

They would be touched by the sufferings of their 
country; they would be exasperated by the injustice 
done to her, till the storm of excitement would naturally 
tear down the obstacles wantonly opposed, and con- 
quer by violence what had been denied to reasonable 


prayers. 
London, June 6th, 1835. 


Your dissertation on the greatness or smallness of 
German demagogues (I. hear you say) is quite super- 
fluous; you had much better have described to us what 
that arch agitator and rebel, O’Connell, looks like-— What 
he looks like? A tall, gaunt man, with a thin face, 
sunken cheeks, a large hooked nose, black piercing eyes, 
malignant smile round the mouth, and, when in full 
dress, a cock’s feather in his hat, and a cloven foot. 
«That is just what I imagined him,” cries one. But, 
as it happens, that is just what he is not. On the con- 
trary, he has a round good natured face. In Germany 
he would be taken for a good, hearty, sturdy, shrewd 
farmer: indeed he distinctly reminded me of the cheer- 
ful, sagacious, and witty old bailiff Romanus, in Rotzis, 

* * * * * 


The queen yesterday sent a tickét for the royal box at 
the Haymarket theatre, for Waagen and me. I am not 
accustomed to such grandeurs as royal boxes and car- 
riages; and only once in my life (at Windsor) have sen- 
tinels presented arms to me, and people stared at me in 
consequence. And then it seemed to me as if I were 
sitting there to be laughed at, or were acting the inter- 
lude in Shakspeare’s “'Taming of the Shrew.” Yester- 
day, at the Haymarket, [ sat hidden behind the green 
curtain; and as we two were alone in the box, the 
greatest possible comfort was superadded to other advan- 
tages. Indeed, in despite of my very humble station, I 
am quite spoiled with regard to the theatre ; and when I 
have not a comfortable place secured to me, my artistical 
enthusiasm cools. Waiting, crowding, and elbowing 
are democratic joys, which always excite my longing for 
the aristocratic seclusion of a stall. So I sat in the Hay- 
market on the royal seat (but without Damocles’ sword 
over my head) ; and saw, first, “The Village Lawyer,” 
a farce with three prominent parts, which were very well 
and amusingly represented by Webster, Buckstone, and 
Strickland. Then followed “ Much ado about Nothing,” 
acted in romantic costume, and without the absurd mo- 
dernising of the torturers. In spite of this, the piece, acted 
in London and by Englishmen, did not produce upon me 
the effect that it did in Germany. 

I cannot get accustomed to the manner of speaking 
and acting here. This strong accentuation, this pointed 
division of syllables, these violent contrasts, these commas 
between every word, this smothering of the voice so that 
the round full volume of sound is entirely lost, this 
screaming out, and these changes of tone—I can see, in 
all this, nothing but mannerisms, which, however, seems 
to be as much admired, and indeed to deserve it as 
much, as the violent sforzando and diminuendo, the 
transitions and the tricks, of the present Italian school of 
singing. 

Moreover, I had great difficulty in connecting the se- 
parate scenes of Benedict into one human whole; they 
were disjecta membru of affected seriousness and broad 
comedy. Ought not his witty and brilliant insolence, 
under which is hidden so amiable a character, to be 
brought into one homogeneous and synchronous being ? 
Miss Taylor acted her part cleverly, but it was all acting; 





cal form of a maiden, who is resistless as soon as she 
tempers the keenness of her wit with the least grain of 
generous and gentle affection. 

I may be mistaken, but it did not appear to me that 
Shakspeare conceived these most poetical characters as 
Kemble and Miss Taylor play them. How refined and 
elegant was Wolf, even in his bitterest speeches; how 
far removed from any descent to low comedy : how he 
combined keenness with good humour, and a kind of self- 
irony, which unconsciously offers itself to raillery, and 
meets it half-way ! The same of Beatrice: her towering, 
haughty spirit is not forced up by a steam-press, nor has 
she any deliberate intention of giving pain ; it bursts forth 
at her finger’s ends, and is a real overflow of wit and 
talent, whose brilliant coruscations only conceal the core 
of a heart not only capable of love and of friendship, but 
unconsciously teeming with both, and therefore doubly 
engaging. ‘Thus did Mlle. F , whom I last saw as 
Beatrice, conceive the character ;. thus have several Ger- 
man actresses represented it. Here, on the contrary, it 
struck me, what, cold bitter quarrels the ill-joined couple 
would fall into, and how they would curse the jest which 
had transformed them, against their natures, into hus- 
band and wife ! 





Sunday, June 7th, 1835. 


As I am so much in the vein of a frondeur and a 
critic, I will e’en go on, and not be chary of my heresies. 

Yesterday evening I heard a “Grand Selection,” of 
music, sacred and profane, at Drury Lane. About thirty 
pieces were sung, of which I heard twenty-two; the 
third act, in which Rossini reigned paramount, I gave 
into the bargain. 

The performance began with some of the airs and 
choruses out of Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives,” and 
here begin my heresies. All that I saw and heard yes- 
terday (and on former occasions) bears the character. of 
instrumental and not of vocal music, is imperfectly 
adapted to the words, and does not in the slightest de- 
gree affect me in the way I require and expect from 
sacred music. Even what followed, out of “Haydn’s 
Seasons,’ was sacrosanct in comparison with Bee- 
thoven. 

Weber’s overture to “ Oberon,” is characteristic of the 
author—full of sensibility, genius, and melody. But 
had I as much time for criticising as I have inclination, 
I should try to show that an overture ought not to be a 
pot-pourri;—a cento of melodies taken from the most 
unlike situations or passages of the opera, and lightly 
stitched together. This sort of patchwork cannot com- 
bine the disconnected, incongruous parts into a true 
whole; at the very best it is only intelligible after the 
opera to be crowded together in this manner. Gluck 
and Spontini never attempted this; and the sort of 
echoes of motivi that are found in Mozart’s overtures are 
essentially different from Weber’s mode of treatment in 
his “ Euryanthe” and “Oberon.” When I heard the 
latter, however, yesterday, I was affected with melan- 
choly, at the early death of this pure and noble-minded 
man, in the solitude of London, far from family and 
friends. 

Rossini’s celebrated Preghiera came between Handel’s 
“Holy, holy Lord God Almighty” and “Sound an 
alarm.” How empty, bare, trivial, and flat did the flimsy 
manufacture of the Italian mestro appear, in comparison 
with the profound thought and feeling of the German 
meister! At each of these alternations, which occurred 
very frequently, I could not help thinking of Aristo- 
phanes’ balance of the merits of Euripides and Aschy- 
lus. The scale of Rossini rose far higher in comparison 
than that of Euripides; it was only in the comic parts 
that his talent was predominant. 

The singing was perfectly suited to the composition ; 
Grisi, especially, displayed her skill in these musical 
tours de force,—in this dancing on stilts, and jumping 
through a hoop. The English know the value of a 
péund sterling in most things, but they seem quite daz- 
zled by the glitter of these gilded maravedis, and to be 
guilty of injustice towards their native artists. The 
simple utterance of a touching air of Handel’s, by Miss 
Kemble, went more to my heart than all the tricks a la 
Tartini, or a la Rossini. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Kemble will not fall into the common mistake of think- 
ing that the school of fashion is the school of art; or es- 
timate these gross departures from a truly feminine mode 





and.I saw only the taught performer, instead of the poeti- 
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of singing—these mere instrumental solfeggios—as the 
highest proof of merit. May she never lay aside the few 
pure and perfect pearls of tone which become her so well, 
to trick herself out with loads of false and borrowed 
jewels. They will never produce the same effect on her 
as on her Italian rivals. ‘I'o each his own. 

The voices of the Englishwomen, whom I have heard 
here, are not comparable in flexibility, brilliancy, power, 
and energy, to those of many Italians. The English are 
the voices to marry; the Italian are like seductive mis- 
tresses, whose syren tones witch away one’s senses. 
But after a season, a reasonable man returns to his 
simple and natural wife, and to the repose and purity of 
home. 

As an Englisliman near me was admiring the famous 
duet from “Semiramis,” in which the son learns the 
murder of his father, and the criminal love of his mother, 
I was so indignant, that I summoned up all my English, 
in order to prove to him the absurdity, as well as the re- 
volting character, of this pretended dramatic music ;— 
probably without the least effect. And for this reason, 
and to avoid stoning, I will reduce my audacious pen to 
silence. 

Monday, June 8. 


Yesterday, when I had ended my report on English 
agriculture, and had paid visits with Mr. L. and M., I 
went to the Zoological Gardens. I have already extolled 
the laying out of the grounds, and the very complete and 
well arranged collection of animals. But yesterday I 
could not attend to the plants and animals ;—the whole 
garden was filled with people ; and the ground before the 
monkeys’ cage, or rather palace, was so crowded that 
one could scarcely make one’s way. The chief pleasure 
consisted in looking at the women: in spite of a good 
many blanks, they exhibited as brilliant and beautiful a 
display as the flower-beds. At least as many carriages 
were in attendance on this select and fashionable com- 
pany, as drove up and down Longchamps on the three 
celebrated days, and an equal number was moving at 
the same time in Hyde Park. So much does the great- 
ness and wealth of London exceed that of all other cities, 
and that of England all other countries! Meanwhile I 
walked about, more contented and happy in my poverty 
than the son of Tippoo Saib, whom I saw, dressed in 
oriental costume, and accompanied by two very obliging 
Englishmen. On the other hand, the Asiatic prince was 
less to be pitied than a pre-eminent dandy would have 
been, could he have looked behind him and seen that the 
seam of his coat had burst, and that a black and melan- 
choly looking shirt was seeking the bleaching rays of the 
sun through the aperture. 


Tuesday, June 9. 


* * * * * 


At half-past two this sight was over; and I hastened 
to Exeter Hall, in the Strand, where the annual distri- 
bution of the prizes of the society for the encouragement 
of arts, manufacture, and commerce, took place—Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Codrington in the chair. ‘Though I am 
accustomed to numerous assemblages, and especially to 
the great preponderancy of ladies at those held in the 
mornings—that is, in the evenings—I was astonished. 
The hall contained more persons than the floor of the 
opera house of Berlin, and at least five sixths of them 
were of the female sex. There were certainly not less 
than eight hundred women—more, perhaps, than I ever 
saw assembled in one spot. The greater part of the hall 
formed a sort of parterre, on one side of which was an 
amphitheatre of raised benches. After a number of prizes 
for improvements and inventions in agriculture, me- 
chanics, chemistry, &c., had been distributed, it came to 
the turn of the arts; and I now discovered why the fe- 
male portion of the company was even larger than usual. 
Ladies of various ages received prizes (silver and gold 
medals) for original drawings and paintings. The gal- 
lant distributor took infinite pains to say something ob- 
liging to each ; and these compliments were received with 
great applause from the male part of the audience. My 
curiosity was excited, and I went down from the plat- 
form to obtain a view of the works of art hung in front 
of it. And what did I see? The very worst thing in 
our exhibitions is superior to the best here; and the 





little dogs and cats, and heads and flowers, would not 
have done much credit to a drawing school. One of 





your drawings, dear » would have driven the whole 
troop of medaled ladies out of the field. 

After a short repose—that is, after lying on the sofa, 
and reading the directions for the London police officers 
‘—I went to dine at Mrs.'S ’s, where I was intro- 
duced to Miss Aikin, the author of several historical 
works, and especially one on Elizabeth. She is a well- 
informed and lively woman, and I found her conversa- 
tion very entertaining. 

About half past eleven in the evening I drove to Sir 
R. P ’s. I found an extremely select company as- 
sembled in a room covered with beautiful pictures, and 
by no means so crowded as I have seen and described 
on former occasions. ‘There existed, therefore, a possi- 
bility of going from one to another, and also of con- 
versing. It is my constant custom to endeavour to make 
myself at home in what is new and strange to me, and 
to discover the grounds of it. Though, therefore, I 
must regard overcrowded parties as ill-judged and ex- 
ceptional, I can perceive that very numerous Ones are, 
to some persons, inevitable. If they were to attempt to 
receive their visiters in small instalments, the whole 
year would not suffice. The number of acquaintances 
and of parties naturally increases with the vastness of 
the town, the elevation in society, wealth and eminence 
of the host; and if I find myself obliged to exceed the 
number of the Muses in my parties at No. 67, Koch- 
strasse, I can see that certain persons must be compelled 
to go beyond that of the Danaides. However, it is not 
the less true, that every body has the power of giving 
into this more or less, and that many do it merely from 
slavish imitation. At one o’clock I went home, satisfied 
once more with a day so full of amusement and instruc- 
tion. 








Wednesday, June 10. 


Yesterday, after breakfasting with Mr. M. , the 
son, we visited the studio of the celebrated sculptor, 
Chantrey. If I compare his works with those of his 
predecessors, it is impossible not to perceive (as I re- 
marked in my letter on Westminster Abbey) an amazing 
advance ; a return from affectation, exaggeration, and 
absurdity, to the simplicity of nature—to human atti- 
tudes and to the repose which sculpture demands. But 
this return to nature is only the indispensable prelimi- 
nary condition—not the highest aim of art. By far the 
greater number of Chantrey’s works are busts, or por- 
trait statues, (remarkable, as I am assured, for the per- 
fection of the resemblance,) and sepulchral monuments, 
generally conceived with a view to the same end. But 
I see in these heads merely the faithful impression and 
imitation of nature; not the poetical and artistical ideal- 
isation which nobody can fail to be struck with in the 
great masters. Likeness, portrait, is, and must ever be, 
something one-sided, subordinate, dependent, in art. 
Men like Lysippus, Raphael, and Titian, had the power 
of breaking down and obliterating the barriers which 
separate the real from the ideal—imitation from crea- 
tion—and of purifying the given form from all dross, in 
the refining fire of their genius. If you compare Titian’s 
Charles V. and Adamberger’s Charles V. you will have 
a clear conception of what I mean, of what I looked for, 





‘and did not find. In the whole-length statues of heroes, 


statesmen, &c. I found, not indeed the defects of the last 
age, but a certain pervading monotony of the attitude, the 
station, the draperies, which made me doubt whether I 
might venture to conclude with certainty that the work 
gave the precise individuality of the man ;—a doubt 
which cannot by possibility occur to any body who looks 
at Rauch’s Blacher and Scharnhorst. 

All Chantrey’s works lie on this side the line beyond 
which lay the whole region of art among the Greeks: 
at which beauty of form, and the ideal (in the true 
sense of the word) appear as the proper scope of art— 
the true object of the genial artist. Canova may have 
his defects; but he attempted to create a Paris, a Per- 
seus, a Venus, and Graces. I do not mention the crea- 
tions of the German masters. Rauch’s two queens far 
surpass, both in conception and execution, al! that I saw 
in that style at Chantrey’s. As to works whose exclu- 
sive aim is the revelation of that beauty with which the 
soul of every artist should be filled —it were idle to 
hope that such can ever be produced in a country where 
the time and thoughts of a popular artist are engrossed 
by commissions of a very different character. 





Many have been of opinion that the unqualified 
striving after the beautiful leads to want of character 
and to coldness, inasmuch as it is apt to degenerate into 
a vague generality. But the Greek artists demonstrated 
the contrary in their gods and goddesses, and elevated 
even portraiture to that point at which it first deserves 
the name of art. Most portraits are indeed more fitted 
to illustrate a genealogical tree than a history of art. 

From Chantrey’s studio, I went to call on a lawyer, 
Mr. E , to whom Mr. 8 R had given a 
little account I had drawn up of our municipal system, 
and who was desirous of receiving more detailed infor- 
mation on various points. ‘The conversation gradually 
turned on a number of interesting subjects—crime, pun- 
ishment, agriculture, &c. I daily find confirmation of 
my views and extension of my knowledge. The pre- 
sent will make me false to the past, if to-morrow does 
not pass somewhat differently from to-day. 


Thursday, June 11th, 1835. 


T am predestined and determined to spend four hours 
—from eleven till three—every day, beginning from yes- 
terday, till my departure from London, in the State- 
Paper office. Since this most liberal permission was 
given, I have uniformly been received in the kindest and 
most obliging manner. The correspondence which Eng- 
land has for centuries carried on with the other European 
states, and indeed with the most distant nations,—for 
example with Abyssinia,—is at my disposal (the most 
recent only being, of course, excepted;) and I have 
here occupation for years, so that I might be tempted to 
stay on and forget my home. It is remarkable, that 
whilst, wherever I have been, every possible assistance 
has been given to my historical researches; that whilst 
even access to the papal archives was granted me, at 
I have hitherto been excluded from every thing 
that interests me. This is the result, not of illiberal 
principles, but of antiquated regulations, bad arrange- 
ments, and insufficient functionaries. Here, the folios 
of each country stand well bound, and arranged accord- 
ing to date, on handsome shelves, so that I have only to 
stretch out my hand to find the information I want. 
Here, one is not obliged to solicit any thing as a favour; 
here, no unhistorical variet plays the historical master. 
In order to add the early part of the reign of Frederick 
II. to my extracts from Mitchell, I began by the diplo- 
matic correspondence with Berlin, in 1740. 

In the evening I heard the “ Messiah” performed by 
the Royal Society of Musicians, in the room in Hanover 
Square. This society has existed ever since the year 
1738, nearly a century, and has rendered great services 
to the art, by supporting poor musicians and their widows 
and orphans. In the year 1834 their receipts from the 
interest of their funds, donations, regular subscriptions, 
and concerts, amounted to the large sum of £2749. 

If I had more time I could say much about the gene- 
ral performance and the treatment of particular passages, 
but I must confine myself to a few observations. There 
was a sort of prelude on the organ before the several 
parts or acts, the effect of which was not very grand or 
solemn, mingled as it was with the tuning of instru- 
ments. On the other hand, a very good effect was pro- 
duced by the organ accompanying and strengthening the 
choruses. Handel’s original score was generally used. 
Here and there, only, the new instrumentation was 
adopted in particular parts. Some pieces, for example, 
« Every valley,” were quicker; others, as “ He was de- 
spised,” and “Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,” 
slower, than with us. I think we hold the just mean. 
The orchestra and choir were quite powerful enough to 
fillthe room. With us a choir four times as strong, 
numerically, is not at all louder than this; and here lies 
the most material point of difference between the per- 
formance in London and in Berlin. If, with us, many 
sing feebly, and some of the young girls only sigh out a 
timid whisper, it may truly be said that here all, both 
men and women, sing and scream with might and main. 
In order to venture upon this, they must certainly be 
well trained and practised, and sure of their business ; 
still, even then, the general effect is hard and rough. 
Although I sat on the fourteenth bench from the or- 
chestra, the loudness was so painful to me, that I could 
hardly sit it out, though used enough to loud music. 
This is intimately connected with the fact, that all the 
alto, and the greater part of the soprano, is sung by 
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men and boys; whereas the softness, delicacy, and 
beauty of our choruses is, in a great measure, the result 
of the large proportion of female voices. Nor would 
even these produce so good an effect, were they not re- 
gularly practised once or twice a-week the year through. 
The great excellence of our academy of singing is 
founded mainly on this unwearied diligence, and on the 
discrimination and taste to which it gives birth; their 
choruses are not inferior to this in power, and very su- 
perior in beauty, finish, and harmony. 

The solo voices were of very different degrees of ex- 
cellence: the finest, and best suited to the music, was, 
perhaps, that of Mrs. Knyvett, in the air « But thou 
didst not leave.” ‘The most unpleasant that of Mr. 
Terrail, a short. fat man, who piped out the alto songs, 
such as “ He was despised.” 

Generally speaking, the English singers, male and fe- 
male, sang with proper simplicity, and only two or three 
were seduced into the impertinence of foreign cadenzas. 
On the whole I must give the preference unequivocally 
to the Berlin performance; and you, at least, will pardon 
me for claiming a right to vote on this matter, as an im- 
partial musical critic of long standing. 

—j>— 
LETTER XXIV. 
Uniforms—Orders—Police—Want of popular amusements—Civi- 
lisation by means of art—Modern French drama—English 
parties—Society—Spirit of association—Clubs. 
London, June 11th, 1835. 


Nothing is perhaps more striking to a Berliner, than 
the almost total absence of uniforms and orders in Eng- 
land. Were these the only proofs, or the only rewards, 
of merit, either the English would make a poor figure, 
or the government would lie under the reproach of not 
acknowledging and rewarding services. Orders certainly 
have one great advantage: they present a very cheap, 
and yet honourable manner of rewarding and distin- 
guishing merit of all sorts. But this advantage en- 
tirely vanishes as soon as they are given profusely, or 
without some very especial reason, and a strict examina- 
tYon into the facts. Indeed, they should only be granted 
with the consent of the most eminent members of the 
order. If these indispensable conditions are lost sight 
of, orders sink into the region of childish vanity and 
petty ambition, till at length their cheapness renders 
them despicable. If we were impereeptibly to arrive at 
this pitch, it would be best to call them all in, like bad 
money, re-coin them, and issue them afresh. Although 
in England (for from that I began), they have, numeri- 
cally, no weight at all, yet for that very reason they are 
much more important than with us. 

On the other hand, the old subject of praise—that 
there is no police to be seen—has become quite false. 
In my opinion, however, the praise was wholly mis- 
applied, and the new police regulations are a great 
gain, especially for London. The policemen are plainly 
dressed in blue without any colour or marks, with the 
exception of Ictters and numbers on the collar, and are 
apparently unarmed; they have, however, a staff weighted 
with lead, which, if required, can do very effectual ser- 
vice. The regulations of the service are so rational and 
so moderate, and the behaviour of the men employed so 
exemplary, that the former prejudices against them have 
disappeared, although perhaps an instance of individual 
misconduct may now-and then occur. 

In the orders, the prevention of crime is designated 
as the main object; next to that, the discovering and 
arresting the criminal after the crime has been committed. 

With respect to police, London is divided into five 
districts, each district into five sections, each section 
into eight beats. There is a superintendent for each 
division, under him are five inspectors, sixteen sergeants, 
and nine times sixteen constables. None of them are 
allowed to appear without the full uniform. The ac- 
ceptance of money, under any pretext whatever, is 
most strictly forbidden. The constables receive nineteen 
shillings per week besides their uniform, which is re- 
newed every year. They serve in particular divisions, 
and at fixed hours of the day and night, so that they 
supply the place of watchmen. According to the regula- 
tions, the constable is to make himself accurately ac- 
quainted with the local and personal circumstances of 


and it is said in express words, that “no quality .is 
more indispensable for a policeman than a perfect com- 
mand of temper.” He must on no account allow him- 
self to be irritated by abuse and threats ; for if he calmly 
and firmly does his duty, he will generally induce the 
by-standers to help him, if necessary. 

Every shop or place in which coffee, tea, or other 
drinks are prepared and sold must be shut at eleven 
o’clock. 


London, June 12, 1835. 


How much’I have wished that this latter regulation 
had been extended to the higher classes ! 

If the working people, who have generally no means 
of excitement or amusement at command during the 
week; for whom even Sunday, stern and rigid as it is 
here, brings no recreation or enjoyment; if they resort 
to the stimulus of beer and gin, there is an universal 
cry of horror. It is as far as east from west from all my 
tastes and opinions to justify this bestial vice ; I have but 
indicated whence it arises, and the pressing necessity of 
endeavouring to detach the people from it by moral 
means. These means must be neither puritanical 
ascetism nor stoical abstinence. You must offer the 
poor man some substitute for intoxication; you must 
make other thoughts and other feelings accessible to him; 
you must not only teach him to read, but must take 
care that what is worth reading should be within his 
reach at the lowest possible price. It is true that there 
is a point at which intellectual culture and morality 
divide—nay, sometimes appear actually opposed; but 
in the last and highest developement, intellectual and 
moral culture are similar in kind, are necessary conditions 
one of the other, and converge into one. 

A singing and dancing people is certainly higher in 
the scale of morality than a sotting people. The na- 
tional ballad and the national dance open the way to 
every department of poetry and of music ; when people 
have reached this point it is easy to awaken the feeling 
for every kind and degree of art. The hundreds who 
resort to a museum cannot at the same time be sitting 
in an ale-house ora gin-shop. Nor is this all; they 
will soon come to feel the boundless disparity that exists 
between men whom art raises into demi-gods, and 
animals in human shape degraded by drunkenness 
below the level of brutes. It is a radical error that 
Christianity forbids the education of man by the forms, 
the influences, the conceptions of art: it forbids enly 
those perversions and misapplications of art which the 
noble and the uncorrupted among the Greeks equally 
rejected. 

«“ Dreams—impracticable dreams!” I hear some ex- 
claim ; Art can do nothing; the catechism and the rod 
are the only things for educating the people and keeping 
them in order. In those good old times which some 
adore, the catechism and the rod were, indeed, the 
beginning and the end of all attempts to form the social 
existence of the lower classes. These gave the black 
and. red characters with which priests of a gloomy and 
distorted Christianity, and nobles of a haughty and igno- 
rant aristocracy, delighted to stamp the book of social 
life. But genuine Christianity and true nobility have 
nothing in common with them; and the world has ad- 
vanced in these respects, though it may have lost ground 
in some others. 

“« All very fine,” say many, “ but impossible.” What 
is impossible? Is some little elementary instruction in 
art, and in judgment of art, impossible? Do not, then, 
thousands and tens of thousands of Prussian children— 
of Prussian soldiers—learn singing? And does this 
mean nothing, or produce nothing but the impressing 
this or that motion on a certain quantity of air? If the 
hymns of Luther, and the noblest songs of our poets, 
are sung by our regiments with more refinement, feeling, 
and intelligence than the choruses of the ‘ Messiah’ 
were sung the other night in the most aristocratical 
cencert-room of London, is this no proof of improve- 
ment? Is this an impossible vision? Or should we 
wish the times back again in which no modest girl dared 
to pass certain guard-houses for fear of being shocked by 
obscene songs? Is it no advancement in society, no 
education by the influence of art, that, thanks to Rau- 
pach’s historical plays, the greatest emperors, the wisest 
popes, the most heroic princes and knights, the noblest 
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ladies, are now familiar to the very children in Berlin ? 


whereas twenty years ago, scarcely any body, even in 
cultivated society, knew the names of the emperors or 
the kings of the house of Hohenstaufen, who once bore 
sway from Lubeck to Naples ? 

Is it no improvement that the high and the low now 
quit the narrow circle of their daily prosaic life, and can 
rejoice and, if I may use the word, expand, in the com- 
pany of the most magnanimous spirits of a time rich in 
great men and in great events? That thoughts and 
feelings hitherto unknown, nay unsuspected, should now 
find an echo in the hearts and heads of the humblest 
spectator, and should raise him above himself? An 
artistical training and education like this naturally leads 
to history, which ought itself to be a work of art, though 
differing in its nature from that of the poet. I venture 
even to assert that the questions concerning church, 
state, faith, civil obedience, civil liberty—the objects of 
the present public and private activity and excitement 
—would thus be calmed, conciliated, and purified. 

The more sublime and important, however, the appli- 
cation and diffusion of true and genuine art, the greater 
is the danger and the shame when men of rare talents 
addict themselves to the false ; when they deface truth 
and demoralise feeling. ‘This is the vice (a vice which 
has not met with half the reprobation it deserves) of the 
modern French dramatists. While Raupach strives to give 
to history, truth, feeling, decorum, morality, and religion 
their just and appropriate province and privilege ; while 
in his character of poet, he labours to combine all these 
into one harmony, to surround them with one halo, of 
art, and, even were he unsuccessful, might justly exclaim 
In magnis voluisse sat est,—Victor Hugo irreverently 
tramples historical truth under his feet ; transforms one 
of the greatest of German emperors, one of the profound- 
est of thinkers, into a shallow fool; a dissolute but 
gallant king of France into the miserable slave of his 
passions; a bigoted but chaste queen of England into a 
profligate woman ; and instead of being awed by the dim 
majestic shadows, before whom even the historian trem- 
bles, the soi-disant poet seems to imagine that murder, 
incest, baseness, and profligacy of every kind, are the 
materials of the highest order of poetry. 

He places the hideous and the loathsome on the throne 
of beauty, and, with curious self-complacency, justifies 
his folly by distorted quotations from Shakspeare,—the 
thorough antagonist of all these disgusting perversities 
and horrors. Shakspeare, even in the most terrible of 
his characters, leaves a thread of psychological light, 
which shows the point at which the criminal still holds 
to the human, and from which he can yet return, peni- 
tent and reconciled, to the divine. But the writers of 
this French school make it their business and their 
delight to thrust the Satanic element into the foreground, 
and to magnify it under their pretended poetical micro- 
scrope, till nature and art, virtue and beauty, the human 
and the godlike, are wholly lost under the hideous mask. 

But whither have I wandered? quo me rapis? All 
I meant to say was, that I went to bed early last night; 
but it was not so written in the book of fate. At ten 
o’clock Mr. fetched me; and after we had called 
two ladies, and driven above half a German mile, we 
arrived at ,» a musical soirée. The heat in the 
two rooms was insufferable, and the number of guests so 
great, that many sat on the stairs and the floor. It cost 
me immense toil to make my way through this narrow 
path to the open air; a longer stay would probably have 
thrown me, uninitiated as I am, into a fainting fit. 

In spite of all the pains I take to understand whatever 
is strange and unwonted, and to explain it in the fairest 
manner, J must confess that yesterday I was heated into 
a temper in which I could not regard parties of this sort 
as anything better than mere deformities—as a mode to 
be utterly eschewed and denounced. It is a strange 
system of tyranny and slavery according to which, with 
the help of certain strips of paper or card, a man can 
induce hundreds to hunger and thirst, to toil and sweat, 
to be pushed and elbowed, to stand instead of sitting, to 
sigh ‘instead of speaking, and at the close of all, to 
return thanks for the honour of the torment. 

Nobody will succeed in educating me in any school 
of art in this way. What was sung and played was 
exclusively out of the modern, empty, and pretending 
school, and therefore deserves to be no further charac- 
terised. As I went away several guests were arriving, 
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information, that nobody could possibly appear at the 
Duke of ’s before midnight. I thanked God that 
this cup of fashion was spared me. _ 

Is there nobody at this time of day who, even without 
Eulenbickh’s* wit, could undertake to defend the joyous 
drinking songs of the lower classes, and turn the laugh 
against the silly affectations of the higher—who convert 
hight into day, abjure all nature, cheerfulness, ease, 
comfort, and enjoyment; prohibit all hearty gaiety, and 
seem to regard the existence of a stewed or pickled her- 
ring as the ideal of the life of a fashionable gentleman 
or lady? Is there not much more sense in the guests 
of the alehouse, when they untie their neckcloths, and 
pull off their jackets, and “ take their ease in their inn,” 
than in the fashionables, who gasp in their well tied 
cravats, or tight stays ? 

Our forefathers sat round their cups of good wine, 
and sang jovial choruses; and I should like to know 
why that was more sinful or tasteless than the compla- 
cent dillettante who pipes and flourishes his solo, or the 
weary auditors who clap their elegantly gloved hands 
—so innocently, that one hand knoweth not what the 
other doeth. hen the clockwork has played out its 
tune, the box is shut up until the next time it is wanted; 
and so it goes on, without truth, nature, or living feeling, 
till the tired night moths vanish with the break of day, 
fancying the night is gained, and the loss of a day is 
nothing. All over refining, all over seasoning of life 
punishes itself; and if ever Rousseau’s words can be 
rightly applied, it is in these regions. J?etournons @ la 
nature ! 

So much for the sigh extorted from me, for which I 
deserve to be regarded as for ever incapable and unwor- 
thy to hold a place in a “ squeeze.” 


Sunday, June 13th. 


Numerous and thickly crowded as the people are in 
the parties I have just described, they are not really 
social. The loose thread of a common invitation is by 
no means sufficient to bind them together. They remain, 
as in many modern political systems, mere atoms, with- 
out form, qualification, or affinity. There must be space 
to move about, to take a seat, to leave it again, to gather 
into groups, if personal qualities are to have any mean- 
ing or value in society. Without this, who can distin- 
guish the leader or the follower, the speaker or the 
listener, the grave ur the gay, the concerted pieces or the 
solos of conversation? If all individuality is pressed 
down to a mere negation, nothing remains but a unison 
of noise and tumult. 

These remarks on domestic society apply equally to 
the dry and barren ground on which certain politicians 
seek to found civil society, when they lose sight of the 
diversity of its materials, and want to cut all to the same 
pattern and measure. He who, out of the infinite 
variety of social life, can find but one material to build 
with—such as the property in a house, the payment of 
certain taxes, the possession of a certain fortune, the 
length of residence, or whatever other particularity he 
may choose to erect into the sole and exclusive rule,— 
will find that his edifice will not stand. 

Here I would break off, but the assent I may perhaps 
receive from a quarter in which I seldom experience it, 
causes me to glance at the necessary reverse of what I 
have just been saying. If these quantitatives—these 
gentlemen of masses and sums—can see no element of 
life but in a certain mass, or a certain sum, and reject 
every consideration of more or less, every variation of 
matter and form, there are people, on the other hand, who 
get up artificial distimctions, or try to adhere to those 
which have ceased to exist. Kings and nobles, clergy 
and laity, rich and poor, landowners and manufacturers, 
artists and scholars,—all have their place, their sphere 
of action, their rights; and he who distinctly perceives 
this given and necessary diversity ; he who knows how 
to measure masses, and to appreciate and utilise peculiar 
qualities, is the only statesman, in the higher sense of 
the word. Almost all the schools and parties which 
divide Europe on these subjects see but one side, and 
take a part for the whole. 

I have wandered a second time into a by-way, and 
am now come to the end of it. I meant to remark, that 
te atomising, isolating principle of English parties 
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does not wholly disappear in their meetings for specific 
objects; but the necessity and importance of the corpo- 
rative spirit makes itself felt again in an age which had 
far too hastily declared war upon it. The abuses of 
close corporations, the monopolies of universities, are so 
evident, that nobody can deny them; but it by no means 
follows that a state consists of one supreme central 
government, and then of a number of individuals added 
together, and comprehended under the common term, 
people. It by no means follows that all large combina- 
tions of individuals into one whole inevitably forms a 
dangerous imperium in imperio. On the contrary, every 
highly civilised state stands in need of great and various 
organs; such as associations of artisans, artists, scholars, 
clergymen; of cities, towns, rural districts, &c.; and 
however times, forms, or objects may change, this cor- 
porative spirit, this power of attraction and of reciprocal 
influence, will always revive like a phoenix from its ashes. 
The development of the Germanic nations exhibits the edi- 
fice of corporate or associate bodies, from the individual up 
to the empire of the middle ages, in its greatest diversity. 
Indian and Egyptian castes are a caricature of the divi- 
sions into which society naturally falls. The Hebrew 
tribes relate only to external differences. Patricians 
and plebeians form an abrupt, irreconcileable, and there- 
fore pernicious contrast ; while the Mahomedan world, 
on the contrary, exhibits a uniformity destructive to all 
individuality. The German estates, cities, companies, 
orders of knighthood, guilds, unions, and gradations of 
the most varied kinds, first realised the idea of a higher 
and richer political organisation ; and whatever was de- 
fective in former ages, or has become so by the lapse of 
time, may and ought to be improved and reformed. Not, 
however, in the French abstract mode of reform, but in 
the German concrete manner, which seeks to conciliate 
variety with unity; instead of worshipping the former 
like the Italian, or the latter, like the French. 

There is scarcely an art, or a science,—scarcely any- 
thing agreeable, useful, or instructive, for which the 
English have not established special societies, and thus 
wonderfully increased and strengthened the imperfect 
means and powers of individual man. The value, the 
efficiency, the simplicity of such unions, is conspicuous 
in each and all; especially as individuals in England 
have more resources at their command than in other 
countries; while fewer general schemes or important 
improvements originate with the government. On the 
one side, therefore, the free will of individuals, their 
benevolence, activity, and enthusiasm, operate in a most 
beneficial manner; though, on the other, it is not to be 
denied that, for certain purposes,—for instance, national 
education,—one general impulse and one regulating Jaw 
would correct error and restrain bigotry. 

To begin: the clubs here are less instituted for the 
purpose of eating and drinking together than of reading 
the newspapers. Out of this grow other literary wants, 
such as maps, pamphlets, &c., till at last an excellent 
library is formed, like that atthe Atheneum. According 
to the account which now lies before me, this associa- 
tion has a yearly income of six guineas from each 
member, which, with twenty guineas paid by each on 
admission, makes a sum total of eight thousand six 
hundred and ninety-four pounds; and with this, even in 
London, something considerable may be effected. Not 
to mention associations for purely practical ends,— 
such as insurances, roads, canals, manufactories, and 
mines,—the Royal Institution affords its members an 
opportunity of hearing lectures on various sciences. By 
day, the female part of the audience are the most nu- 
merous; but the weekly evening meetings of the men 
are invariably graced by some remarkable and interesting 
lecture, which produces very different fruits from the 
attempts of most of our academies, whose speeches few 
hear, and whose writings few read. 

The great associations for hospitals, orphan asylums, 
&c., occupy the middle place between the purely practi- 
cal and the purely scientific societies. They are most 
useful institutions: for example, an hospital at Charing 
Cross has received about four hundred thousand patients 
since its foundation. 

The London Mechanics’ Institute combines lectures 
for men with special instruction for junior classes, and 
the use of an extensive library. 

A Statistical Society has lately been instituted, with a 
view of discovering and verifying the statistics of Eng- 





land, in the first place, and then those of other coun- 
tries: they are arranged under five principal heads, 
economical, political, medical, moral, and spiritual sta- 
listics. By these comprehensive researches, arithmetical 
statements, which so often deceive, are subjected to a 
severe examination and correction, before any general 
conclusions are drawn from them. 

The Zoological Gardens, which I have often men- 
tioned before, are also supported by a voluntary associa- 
tion, which now consists of two thousand eight hundred 
and four members. In the course of the last year, the 
gardens were visited by 208,583 persons, who -paid, for 
admittance, 7,545/.; the total receipts amounted to 
18,458/. Such an income affords ample means of 
embellishing the gardens, and enriching the collection 
of animals. The society gave 1050/. for a rhinoceros. 
The garden contains two hundred and ninety-six speci- 
mens of mammalia, seven hundred and seventy-six birds, 
and twenty-one animals of other classes. 

But of all the societies (excepting always the Bible 
Society), that for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is 
undoubtedly the most important. It had its source in 
the very just notions, that the civilisation of the people 
by means of reading is possible, provided really useful 
books were written for the people; and that these books 
might be printed at a very cheap rate, provided the 
numbers sold were sufficiently large. Many of the works 
published by the society, such as those on agriculture, 
and the breeding of cattle, the almanacs, &c., are re- 
markably well adapted to their end; and a vast stock 
of ideas and of information is circulated in a manner 
hardly imagined in fcrmer times. This is the true 
means of destroying a bad and corrupting popular 
literature. It is curious that so longa time should 
have been suffered to elapse since reading was diffused 
among the people, before they were provided with any 
thing fit to read. The society has been reproached with 
neglecting moral and religious instruction; the answer 
to this is, that the diffusion of the bible and other 
religious works is the object of other special associations ; 
and that in the actual state of religious parties, it would 
be extremely difficult to produce anything which would 
not be attacked and decried by one side or another. 
Besides, everything cannot be done at once; and when 
an interest in literature of this cheap and intelligible 
kind is once excited, moral and religious exhortations 
will find readier entrance to the mind, than if they are 
prematurely pressed upon an uncultivated understanding. 
It is an inestimable gain that interesting and amusing 
information concerning the works of nature, manufac- 
tures, arts, eminent men, discoveries, antiquities, &c., 
should be put before the people in constant and varied 
series; that hundreds of thousands who never thought 
at all, are led to think on a great variety of subjects. 

If our censors were capable of putting forth a really 
well organised and well written Penny Magazine, they 
would do much more for the purification of our popular 
literature, than by placing themselves in a post of 
avowed danger, and making so many demonstrations of 
alarm and disgust, that every body perceives that some- 
thing is the matter, and runs with the greatest avidity to 
see what it is. 


Sunday, June 11th, 1835. 


The day before yesterday I dined with young M * 
who, like his father, has showed me the greatest atten- 
tion and civility. I was introduced to Allan Cunningham, 
the author of the “ Lives of the Painters.” The conver- 
sation turned on various subjects ; among others, on the 
system of the English universities,—so difficult to un- 
derstand. 

Yesterday I dined with Sir R. P. in Whitehall Gar- 
dens. His house is enclosed by gardens on each side ; 
at the back of it flows the Thames, and on one side 
there is a beautiful view of Westminster Bridge, on the 
other of Waterloo Bridge, over which is seen the great 
dome of St. Paul’s. The paintings, chiefly of the Fle- 
mish school, which, on account of the candle-light and 
the numerous company, I could not conveniently look 
at last time, are, without exception, admirably chosen ; 
the entire absence of inferior ones shows the judgment 
and taste of the collector. Among many, I shall only 
mention a little landscape by Cuyp,—a castle on a lake, 
—of a warmth and brightness that I never saw in a 
Flemish picture. There are such admirable paintings 
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of this master, who is little known in Germany, that 
I do not hesitate to call him the Flemish Claude. 

That taste and splendour were displayed in everything, 
down to the minutest decorations of the table, may be 
understood as a matter of course. 

—— 


LETTER XXV. 
War of opinions in England—Contradictory affirmations on 
agriculture—Prussian peasantry. 
London, June 14th, 1835. 


Opinions differ in every country, but in none are 
they so freely discussed, so fearlessly expressed, and in 
every way so widely diffused and strenuously attacked, 
as in England. This has great advantages ;. but it is 
not unattended with its peculiar difficulties. When the 
whole current of opinion and action moves on in one 
given direction, it is easy to go with the stream, or to 
suffer oneself to be borne along by it ; but when opposite 
roads are recommended with equal confidence as the 
right, the wanderer, standing in the crossways, either 
falls into irremediable scepticism, and loses all belief in 
truth, or he chooses one path, and thinks that every 
body who takes the other is gone astray—at the least,— 
or perhaps is guided by evil intentions. I may add, 
that an important question is very rarely agitated for 
its own sake, in England; the.discovery of an objective 
truth is very rarely a simple, unmixed aim. Almost 
everything is blended with personal motives and political 
partisanship, in such inseparable connection, that an ob- 
server has infinite difficulty in arriving at any clear and 
perfect psychological analysis. 

On no subject have I felt this more than on all those 
connected with agriculture. The most contradictory, 
incompatible things are asserted with the greatest delibe- 
ration, and demonstrated with all the pretension of 
mathematical truths. Agriculture is making rapid ad- 
vances ; it is going to irrevocable destruction; England 
can always produce food sufficient for her own consump- 
tion; she can never grow enough for her own wants; 
the corn laws are necessary, superfluous, beneficial, ruin- 
ous ; the agriculturist is oppressively and unfairly taxed ; 
he is unjustly favoured; the system of leases is very de- 
fective; it is so admirable that no country can exhibit 
any thing equal to it! Such are the things which are 
daily said, written, and printed ; and I am far from having 
the presumption to imagine I can reconcile these con- 
tradictions, or the desire to cut these knots. However, 
as I have no personal interest in the matter, [ will -at 
least endeavour, from my impartial point of view, to in- 
troduce some order into this chaos, and, for my own il- 
lumination, some light into this darkness. I ought, in 
true German fashion, to set out with general principles ; 
to advance with logical rigour, and to have one definite 
point in view ; but a traveling German in London is no 
longer a philosophical pedantic German, and you must 
accept my letter such as I find it convenient to make it. 

Perhaps my observations on the agricultural state of 
England will be more just if I firstrecur to that of Prus- 
sia. I have a twofold motive for this, because professor 
Jones, in his instructive work “On the Distribution of 
Wealth,” discusses the condition of our peasantry. He 
says that the new law has transformed the tenant, or de- 
pendent holder of land, into a proprietor: but if he is 
bound by law to pay a third, or even a half of the pro- 
duce as rent, he is excessively burthened, and will derive 
no advantage from the change; and, in effect, that many 
have declined the pretended boon of freedom. There 
can be no improvement in agriculture without capital ; 
but capital will not be produced under the system now 
adopted, and the good effects will probably not be so 
rapidly felt as was expected. 

Professor Jones’s conclusions were correctly drawn 
from what he had read or heard—with reference to the 
point from which he regarded the subject, and to the end 
he had in view; but after I had conversed with him more 
in detail, we agreed in all essential particulars, and he 
was convinced that this affair has very different, and not 
less important, aspects. But as, even in Prussia, these 
are sometimes misunderstood and misrepresented with 
astonishing pertinacity, it is not superfluous to state in 
few words what are the means and ends of our system, 
and afterwards to compare those of the English and the 
Irish with them. 

If the first idea, to make the new proprietor pay one 





third, or one half of the produce as rent, had been gene- 
rally adopted, it would have been in some instances too 
high, in others too low, and would very rarely have been 
conformable to the real state of the case. This useless 
abstract principle was therefore justly abandoned, and 
only the result of an accurate investigation in every 
separate case was applied to the several parishes. The 
general reproach of a too high or too low determination 
of the payment, therefore, falls to the ground; and 
whether the individual who pays or receives has, at the 
first moment, more or less advantage, depends on a great 
number of,subordinate circumstances, chiefly on his 
property and his judgment. Nor is there any more rea- 
son to draw general conclusions from the circumstance 
that several of the peasants were not inclined to become 
proprietors. The cause of their unwillingness was that, 
in the mode first adopted, regard had been had only to 
the burthens which they had hitherto borne, and no due 
weight given to their rights (for instance, to pecuniary 
assistance, timber from the lord’s estate, &c.) Since the 
regulations have been amended their disinclination has 
ceased. 

The grant of property in the land, it is added, does 
not create capital. At first sight, it must be allowed, it 
rather gives painful evidence of the want of the neces- 
sary capital. But it would be most unjust to allege the 
feeling of the moment as the sole, final, and unsuccessful 
result of this grand measure. In the first place, every 
individual is induced, by the new want which he ex- 
periences, to look about him with more earnestness and 
care, fur means to provide for it, than under the old jog- 
trot system; and these efforts do not fail to produce 
fruit. In the second place, the new proprietors can ob- 
tain credit which was wholly unknown to them in their 
former circumstances. In the third. place, capital in- 
creases with the increase of industry and perseverance. 
The peasant, knowing that he labours for himself and 
his children, now does more in one day than he formerly 
did, as a servant, in the whole week. It is true that, as 
a proprietor, he may be more improvident than he was 
before, but he will much oftener think of saving and 
acquiring ; and should the rent at first appear too high, 
yet, after a partial redemption, the second generation will 
be more at its ease. Besides, it is a fundamental error 
to attempt to prove the excellence of a state of servitude 
by the possibility of the abuse of liberty. If we follow 
out this course of reasoning logically, we come to. the 
system of the Sudras, the Helots, and negro slaves ; and 
besides, the abuses which might arise may, and will, be 
counteracted by laws on inheritance, acceptance of the 
estates, removal of the smaller proprietors, &c. 

Lastly, and above all, the conversion of the Prussian 
peasants into proprietors was not exclusively undertaken 
with a view to the increase of the material produce, but 
with a moral view, and for higher objects. If these are 
attained, all the rest must follow. And posterity will 
confirm, what all real and unprejudiced friends of their 
country already know and feel,—that the legislation of 
the years 1808 to 1812 awakened that enthusiasm and 
energy which led to the overthrow of French tyranny, 
to intellectual freedom, and to a progress in industry and 
wealth, such as a narrow policy can never produce. Re- 
cent events have afforded fresh and melancholy proof, 
that a brave and enthusiastic nobility can neither acquire 
political independence, nor security and improvement of 
their own possessions, unless supported by a free and 
enthusiastic people. 

If we contemplate the history of the land and of agri- 
culture, we find at first property in the soil in one hand. 
The proprietor, who is at the same time the occupier, is 
surrounded only by slaves, who labour for him, and are 
treated and supported at his discretion. The second 
form shows us serfs, to whom their master prescribes the 
quantity and quality of their labour, but at the same time 
assigns to them a spot of ground, out of the produce of 
which they may support themselves. In the third-period, 
the undefined-services are changed into something defi- 
nite ; and this appears, sometimes as part of the produce 
(tithes), sometimes in the form of payment in money. 
Together with a fixed rent in corn or money, there is 
usually a fixed time for the duration of the occupancy ; 
or the tenant-at-will becomes a leaseholder. The second 
and third periods show, we cannot say a division of pro- 
perty, but the proprietor,—the receiver of the rent either 
in kind or in money,—distinct from the actual cultivator 





of the soil,—the farmer or husbandman. Lastly, the 
proprietor can neither take back the land into his own 
possession, or sell his claim to the rent; then the pro 
prietor and farmer are the same: which new state of 
things, however, is essentially different from that in the 
first period, inasmuch as agriculture is henceforward 
carried on not by slaves or serfs, but with the help of 
free labourers. 

I may dispense with an enquiry into the profit of the 
two methods, because in a moral and philanthropic—that 
is the highest—point of view, slavery and villenage can- 
not be justified. The enquiry respecting agriculture, as 
carried on by tenants or by proprietors, is more interest- 
ing and instructive. The former is in general the 
English, the latter the Prussian system. Many writers 
have commended the former, because, as they allege, the 
requisite capital is never found unti! the class of farmers 
or tenants exists ; and agriculture, especially in our day, 
cannot be carried on without capital. I willingly con- 
cede the last half of the position, but I deny the first: 
for there are poor farmers as well us needy proprietors ; 
and when the latter possess capital, they are as able to 
make improvements as the former. ‘The main point 
therefore is, the existence and the application of capital, 
not the separation of the proprietor from the farmer. 
Many proprietors, especially of numerous and. large 
estates, are of course unable or unwilling to keep them 
in their own hands, and the system of letting thus natu- 
rally arises; but it by no means follows from this that it 
is in itself the best system, and the best for both parties, 
or even for a whole nation. 

Let us begin with the doctrine of the increase of capi- 
tal, because the panegyrists of the letting system lay 
almost exclusive stress upon it. Will capital be more at 
the command of the proprietor or of the farmer? Ido 
not hesitate to believe the former, for, besides their per- 
sonal credit, (which on an average may be the same for 
both parties) the former has the advantage of the real 
credit attached to the estate, and is able in this way to 
offer security for a mortgage, which the farmer, as such, 
does not possess. Hence so many leaseholders in Prus- 
sia endeavour to become fee-farm tenants, and then by 
redeeming the rent, to convert themselves into proprie- 
tors. To this must be added, that attachment to the soil 
grows out of secure possession, which the leaseholder 
cannot feel ; and that his enterprises are influenced by a 
thousand considerations which do not affect the proprie- 
tor. If it be said, “ Judicious landlords do not incon- 
siderately change their tenants, because they know that 
it is an advantage to themselves when the tenants feel 
security :”—this is saying no more than that the nearer 
the situation and condition of the tenant approaches to 
that of a proprietor, the better it is for both parties. But, 
if we proceed in this manner, we.come to the rule, that 
the union of both these characters in one is not the worst, 
but the best method. 

Should it be objected that «the credit attached to the 
estate is but one, and if the tenant has it not, yet the 
owner has it; that it is not doubled, because the tenant 
purchases the estate, or because the proprietor manages 
it himself;” it may be answered, that in the latter case, 
the money raised upon credit is regularly employed for 
the advantage of the land and the improvement of agri- 
culture, which does not happen when proprietors, who let 
their estates, contract debts. 

In our days also, many proprietors are induced to ma- 
nage their estates themselves, because the rent, instead 
of increasing as they expected, falls off more and more : 
a circumstance of great importance, and for which a 
great variety of reasons, most of them unsatisfactory, are 
assigned. 

In the first -place, it is attributed to total exhaustion 
and degeneracy of the soil. There is no doubt that such 
exhaustion is possible, expecially through bad modes of 
culture, and that it really exists in some instances; but 
what land, newly brought under ‘cultivation, in poor 
countries, produces in abundance, is also afforded by old 
land, where the richer farmer bestows more capital’ and 
industry upon it; and so far Europe need not fear any 
danger of perishing with famine or the worn out soil. 
People frequently fall into the error of expecting certain 
changes and improvements in the modes of culture to 
produce miracles ;. which, of course, did not happen. 
Instead of blaming themselves, they laid the fault on the 
old ground, because it did not submit to tricks and leger- 
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demain. These and similar results, drove many persons| formed before, acquires double value; but if this value 
pretending to be judges, into the opposite extreme; they | only covers the interest of the labour and capital ex- 


denied that a greater produce would ever be obtained by 
the employment of greater capital. Thus Ricardo says, 
« Every greater capital employed in agriculture leads to 
a decreased rate of production.” This cannot possibly 
be meant as a general assertion, that the production in- 
creases with a decrease of capital, or in general, that it is 
absurd to employ money in agriculture. Perhaps it only 
means that, if the first £1000 employed on the estate 
produce 10 per cent., the second thousand may yield 
only 8, the third only 6 per cent., &c. At all events 
Ricardo ought to have expressed himself more clearly, 
to prevent misunderstanding. But he himself appears 
not to have had an entirely clear view of the matter, and 
from-too narrow premises, to have been led to ambiguous 
and unsatisfactory conclusions. 

The following is my idea of the matter: in general, 
the most fertile tracts are first cultivated; when it gra- 
dually becomes necessary to cultivate the more sterile 
parts, the capital and labour applied do not yield so 
much profit as-at first. When, however, the former 
lands are sold at a high price, and the latter can be ob- 
tained on low terms, the profit, if not entirely, is yet 
nearly equal. In case, too, with the accumulation of 
capital, the rate of interest falls, a capital employed in 
agriculture will not produce so large an income as before. 
But the same may be said of capital employed in trade 
and manufactories, though nobody can affirm that the 
apparent decrease in the amount of profit can never be 
made good by an increase of quantity ; or that a rich 
nation, with a low rate of interest, is worse off than a 
poor nation with high interest and little capital. 

In the second place, much confusion. arises on this 
subject from the want of precision in the terms employed, 
for instance, the word rent: sometimes it was under- 
stood to mean the total produce of the soil ; sometimes 
only the revenue which the proprietor received from the 
tenant; sometimes it was required that both should rise 
and fall in equal proportion; sometimes it was denied 
that this was, or could be the rule. Perhaps this com- 
plex matter may be made plainer by the following con- 
siderations. ‘The ground is no other than the machine 
with which the cultivator works, He to whom the ma- 
chine belongs, and who sells or lends it, of course de- 
mands either a price or rent for it; if the proprietér, 
besides the machine, that is the earth, furnishes the 
means of putting it in motion, for example, seed-corn 
and cattle, this must be brought into account. If he 
gives, besides, money for improvements, draining marshes, 
&c., he justly demands suitable interest for this also. 
By this and similar means, the quantity and quality of 
the soil being originally equal, he raises his rent in com- 
parison with his neighbour, that is, in case the latter has 
sold or let only the bare machine. If increase of popu- 
lation and demand make it necessary to bring into culti- 
vation land which has hitherto lain waste, a new rent 
arises for the proprietor of it; a machine that was un- 
used or despised comes into use, and acquires value. If, 
on the other hand, land hitherto cultivated lies fallow, 
the machine stands still, and the owner loses the profit 
he has hitherto derived from it. The third case is more 
complex, when, in consequence of certain changes and 
improvements, double the work is performed with the 
same machine; when, for instance, an acre of land, in- 
stead of six bushels of corn, yields twelve. If the pro- 
prietor is also the cultivator, no dispute arises on this 
subject; but when they are two distinct persons, we find 
opposite opinions and interests ; the former often claims 
the whole increase, while the latter will not give up the 
smallest portion; and the entire classes of proprietors 
and tenants generally join, without examination, in the 


pended on it, then he who contributed neither labour 
nor capital, has no right, strictly speaking, to demand 
any thing: if he raises the rent on account of the in- 
creased produce, so that the interest of the labour and 
money expended do not remain over for the tenant, the 
machine must fall to its ancient value. 

On the other hand: if I am able with one machine to 
perform as much as formerly with two, one of them 
(unless the demand should increase) will remain idle. 
The cultivation of the soil may therefore be extremely 
improved, the total produce greatly increased, and yet 
landlord and tenant be in bad cireumstances. More 
of this when I return to the state of things in England. 


London, June 15. 


In truth, however, I have never lost sight of England; 
because, without coming to an understanding on certain 
general principles, we cannot form a correct notion of 
the state of agriculture, either in England or Germany. 
I therefore proceed. A monopoly price of corn, or of 
other agricultural produce, caused by legislation, may 
raise the income of the landlord; but it must be ob- 
served, that this does not happen unless he cultivates the 
estate himself, or unless his tenant, after the expiration 
of his lease, agrees to pay a higher rent. He, on the 
other hand, who buys land after the establishment of the 
monopoly price, and pays dear for it in consideration of, 
this increase, derives no advantage whatever from that 
price. Lastly, the income of a proprietor may increase 
when the competition of tenants leads to extravagant 
offers. That this is of no advantage in the long run, 
but, on the contrary, leau. to the most disastrous conse- 
quences, Ireland affords but ‘oo convincing a proof. The 
real advantage of the landlord goes hand in hand with 
that of the tenant: it is absurd ‘0 separate and oppose 
what ought to be united. 

Increasing prices while the expen.'iture remains the 
same, says Mr. Jones, increase the rent u* the proprietor. 
This is true ; but only with the above-men.‘oned limita- 
tions, and so far as the increased prices are ..ot caused 
by a diminution of the produce, or by scarcity. [or this 
state of things does not increase the income either of 
the tenant or the landlord: nay, the income moy 
increase with declining prices—that is, if the quan- 
tity of produce (the expense of raising it being the same) 
increased in a greater proportion than the prices de- 
clined. 

It is an error to attempt to account for the rise or fall 
of rent on one ground, without attending to the variety 
of circumstances which influence it. Among these I 
reckon, favourable or unfavourable seasons—increased 
facility and rapidity of communication with distant coun- 
tries—increase and decrease of the population~ -of wages 
—of the rate of interest—of taxes—of the circulation of 
money, &c. The English system of leases by no means 
affords a universal remedy against all the sufferings of 
the landlord or the tenant. On the contrary, they have 
for years unanimously made the loudest complaints ; and 
the reports of the most recent parliamentary committee 
begins (in contradiction to the above-mentioned doc- 
trines) with the declaration, “That the capital of the 
farmers is far smaller than is usually believed; their 
trade bad, attended with the greatest uncertainties and 
the greatest risks.” On the other hand, many manufac- 
turers affirm that their interest is sacrificed to that of the 
farmers, to whom the corn-laws in particular give an un- 
fair advantage. 

It is necessary to examine more closely these and simi- 
lar points. Let us, therefore, first hear those who com- 
plain of the state and the decline of agriculture. They 


outcry of their leaders. The main question, however, affirm, that instead of bringing waste land into cultiva- 


is, to whose capital and skill are the increased produce 


tion, as formerly, it has become necessary to let much 


to be ascribed? Supposing the tenant to have been the] land hitherto cultivated lie waste, because the produce 
real author of it, the increased advantage is due to him.|no longer covers the expenses. For many years the 

But if the effects of the improvement he has made}receipts have not been equal to the expenditure, for the 
should extend beyond the term of his lease, a part of the] former has been extremely diminished by the fall in 


profit will certainly accrue to the landlord : only people 
in general forget that no tenant will undertake improve- 
ments which do not repay him during the term of his 


prices ; while rent has been reduced only in some cases, 
and poor rates, county rates, &c., have increased. Thus 
the farmer lives chiefly on his capital; and in the same 


Jease, or for which the proprietor, who subsequently pro-| proportion as that diminishes, his credit naturally de- 
fits by it, allows him no indemnity. Thus the balance] creases also; the whole class are sinking into inevitable 


is preserved. 
A machine which performs twice as much as it per- 








ruin. 
The landowners generally join in these complaints: 





they say that their rents fall off from year to year, and 
the value of their landed property declines in the same 
proportion. No one will any longer employ his money 
in such an insecure and unprofitable manner. Arable 
land must be converted into pasture; England can no 
longer supply itself with corn by native agriculture ; and 
thus we fall. into the hands of self-interested foreigners, 
and, by injudicious legislation, ruin the noble and useful 
class of agriculturists ;—that theories and predilections 
in favour of particular interests would plunge England 
into misery from which she never would recover. 

Before I state any of the arguments which have been 
brought forward in refutation of these charges, I must say 
a few words on the history of the corn laws; because the 
one party attributes to them all the misery, while the 
other sees in them the sole safeguard against destruction. 
Up to the time of Queen Elizabeth the importation was 
free, but no encouragement was given to exportation ; 
the object. being to lower prices for the benefit of the 
consumer. In the years 1670 and 1689, obstacles were 
thrown in the way of importation, and bounties granted 
on exportation—partly to encourage agriculture, and 
partly to indemnify the proprietor for a newly imposed 
land tax. The first occasioned an artificial state of 
things. Immense capitals were invested in agriculture : 
the natural result of which, contrary to expectation, was, 
a gradual sinking in the price of corn, which continued 
for a long time. It did not rise again till the year 1756; 
the exportation diminished, and the bounty ceased. Be- 
tween the years 1688 and 1815, not fewer than seventy- 
three different corn laws were passed, founded on the 
most contradictory principles; such as that all land pro» 
duces too much, or all too little com! How was it possible 
that such vacillating measures could have an equable 
and advantageous influence on agriculture and the corn 
trade? I can only add a few particulars by way of 
illustration of this proceeding. 

1, The law of 1770 permits importation and exporta- 
tion, according to a certain standard of prices. 

2. From 1775 to 1790, wheat might be imported for a 
duty of 6d. on the quarter, if the price was about 48s. 

3. From 1790 to 1804, it was fixed that wheat should 
pay a duty of 2s. 6d. per quarter, if the price was not 
above 54s.; but that this duty should be reduced to 6d. 
immediately on its rising above this price. In conse- 
quence of temporary circumstances, a bounty was 
.tanted on importation in the year 1795; in 1798 the 
foi ner duty was again laid on; in 1800 a bounty was 
once more offered upon importation; and at length— 

4. in the year 1804, a new general law was passed, 
by which importation was either permitted, on payment 
of aduty or prohibited, according to the state of the 
prices in tvelve maritime districts. If the quarter was 
at 63s. to 66.., the duty amounted to 2s. 6d.; if higher, 
it was to be fi.-ed as low as 6d. 

5. In the ye. r 1815, importation was altogether pro- 
hibited, so long 1s the price did not exceed 80s. In 
some years of sca tity, however, this was not rigorously 
adhered to. 

6. In the year 18.8, instead of a fixed duty, a scale 
of duties was introduc*d. If the quarter is at 62s., the 
duty is fixed at 16s. $7. For every shilling that the 
price falls, duty rises 1s.; for every shilling that the price 
rises, the duty falls 1s.; ani when the price is 73s. and 
above, the duty is only 1s. 

It is evident that all thes? laws have arisen out of 
merely temporary circumstanves; the last alone was 
founded on a general idea—n: mely to keep the prices 
steady, and at a certain height. This object, however, 
was not attained in its full exte:t; it rather served to 
show that other causes, especially productive or unpro- 
ductive years, have such an imme1se influence on the 
prices, that this regulating scale of \'uties appears quite 
unimportant and ineffective in the c mparison. Much 
injury was also done by the mistaken notion “ that the 
price at home could not fall below a :ertain point, on 
account of the duty: it must be highei, by the amount 
of that duty, at least, than the price ab-oad.” On this 
notion the landlords often founded thei. demands, and 
tenants their offers ; both complain unjus ly of the state 
of agriculture, when they ought rather to attribute it to 
their own false calculations, and the artii‘cial state of 
things produced by them. : 

With this, in my opinion, another great eiror is con- 
nected: this is, that the corn dealers might now reckon 
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upon stable prices, and England depend on obtaining, tated by roads, canals, and steamboats, that distant 
We, places are able to assist each other, and prices are more 


in case of need, a sufficient supply from abroad. 


however, see—4. That in late years prices have fallen nearly balanced than ever. 
far more, and the duty risen proportionably higher than embarking and landing, the conveyance by the steam- 


most people expected ;—2. That the scale of duties was 
calculated exclusively on the selling price in England, 
without any regard to the purchase price. Both are cer- 
tainly connected, but by no means necessarily in an un- 
changing proportion, For instance, corn may be so 
cheap on the continent, in a fruitful year, that England 
may be inundated with it, in spite of its high import- 
duty ; or, on the contrary, It may be so dear there, that, 
notwithstanding the reduced duties, not a bushel is im- 
ported into England. 3. There have been agreements 
to purchase, at high nominal prices, in order to raise the 
abuses which could 
Very remarkable 


market price, and lower the duty: 
not take place with a fixed duty. 4. 
consequences are produced by the regulation that all 
foreign corn must be bonded ; and that it depends on the 
owner when he shall pay the duty, and what quantity 
he shall take out of bond, for consumption in the coun- 
try. 

However the consequences of the points here stated or | 
indicated may be understood and explained, the corn 
trade, which is in itself very precarious, has been ren- 
dered doubly dangerous, nay, in part destroyed, by an 
artificial and fluctuating system of corn laws. And yet 
only a free and safe corn trade can properly balance 
scarcity and abundance to the general advantage. What- 
ever measure, then, renders the corn trade insecure, 
must necessarily affect agriculture in the same manner ; 
or how would it be possible, for the sake of a temporary 
demand from England, to change the system of agricul- 
ture on the continent, introduce the growth of wheat, 
&c. &c.? But the prolongation of the dispute about 
the corn-laws is even more prejudicial to England than 
to the continent. No one is able, with any degree of. 
certainty, to calculate upon either an artificial or a na- 
tural state of things; and the general apprehensions are 
even greater than the circumstances warrant. All are 
unanimous in the assertion, that very many persons are 
deterred from the purchase of land and from farming, who 
would otherwise gladly invest their capital in this branch 
of industry. 

What then is it which the two parties demand ? One 
demands an additional duty on the importation of corn, 
and a new protecting daty against the importation of 
wool and cattle ;—the opposite party, on the contrary, 
insists on the total abolition of the corr laws. The for- 
mer forgets, that no state can in our days act with injus- 
tice towards another, without running the risk of retalia- 
tion ; and that England would act even more absurdly 
than Napoleon, by adopting a system of continental ex- 
clusion, which would promote, though in a partial and 
compulsory manner, the dependence of the continent 
on English manufactures. ‘To this must be added, that at 
the present moment the price of corn is scarcely lower 
on the continent than in England ; that the abolition of 
the corn laws has, therefore, virtually taken place ; or, at 
least, that a time has arrived when the abolition will be 
attended with scarcely any There is, 
besides, such an increasing importation from Canada, 
and above all from Ireland, that the importation from 
the continent, and the prohibitions against it, are quite 
insignificant, Treland yearly contributes towards the 
abolition of the corn laws, which is for the ultimate ad- 
vantage of the whole empire. In the year 1788, the! 
annual importation from Ireland amounted to no more, 
than 50,000 quarters; in the year 1833, it rose to 572,000 
‘he average importation of various kinds of | 


consequences, 


quarters. 
corn from Ireland was— 


Quarters. 
1,840,000 } 
2,445,000 
2,614,000 


1825 to 1829 
1829 « 1832 


1833 


And here we must not overlook the fact that wheat | 
is at present of an infinitely superior and heavier kind| 
than formerly. The exportation of oats has of late de- 
creased, in consequence of the more profitable cultivation 
of wheat. The exportation of bacon and butter from 
Waterford is greater by one third than it was twenty 
years ago, and the exportation of wheat has doubled. 
The navigation of the Shannon has increased seven- 
fold, and the communication has been so greatly facili- 





jonly a material, but a moral connection, often drawn 


‘of the master,—a few journeymen and apprentices,— 
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Including the city dues, 


boats trom Dublin to Liverpool costs, for a horse, from 
£1 5s. to £1 10s.; an ox or cow, 11s. to 15s.; a sheep 
ls. 9d. to 2s. ld., &c. Fresh meat is brought from 
Dublin to Manchester in eighteen hours. 

All this proves how injudicious and impossible it is to 
cut off English agriculture from the rest of the world. 
It further results from this— 

1. That if agriculture has made such rapid advances 
in Ireland, it is impossible that the amount of the pro- 
duce of England, which is so much more favoured, can 
have at the same time decreased. 

2. If the Irish have derived less advantage from it 
than might have been expected, the main cause is the 
unhappy system of tenants-at-will, under which the 
increased produce, for the most part, benefits the lessors 
alone. 


—>—— 


LETTER XXVI. 


Manufactures—Comparison of ancient times with modern—Re- 
lations of master, journeyman, and apprentice, in the middle 
ages—Guilds—Causes of their decline —Advantages of the old 
system—Law of master and apprentice— Factory children— 
Factory bill—Condition of workmen—Machinery —Compara- 
tive production of England—Steam and human labour. 

The materials for my letters have been so abundant, 
that I have not been able to touch upon some most im- 
portant subjects. I have been in part withheld from 
doing so until, by reading and conversation, I had en- 
larged my information and removed some of my various 
doubts. ‘This has not yet been completely accomplished ; 
nevertheless I shall give free course to my pen and ny 
thoughts, in the hope that I may be enabled hereafter to 
correct whatever errors, and fill up whatever chasms, my 
present imperfect knowledge may occasion. 

The subjects I am now going to touch upon, (to treat 
were saying far too much,) namely, manufactures, trade, 
finance, the taxes, and the public debt, are of such im- 
measurable extent, and so intimately connected, that I 
have more need than ever to bespeak your indulgence 
in behalf of the want of arrangement, the omissions, 
and the repetitions which you will doubtless find. 

If we begin with manufactures, we shall be struck 
with the infinite difference between former times and 
present, both as to persons and things. You know that 
I have frequently entered the lists against the absolute 
contemners of ancient institutions. I advert to them 
again here, because the advantages or disadvantages of 
the present can be clearly discerned only on a compari- 
son with the past. In the middle ages, we find the per- 
sons engaged in manufactures in a threefold gradation : 
master, journeyman, and apprentice. We find also the 
connection of the former with the main body, of which 
his vocation constituted him a member,—the guild. In 
what, let us ask, consisted the advantages of this order 
of things? 

First,—The goodness of the manufactured article,— 
the product,—was guaranteed by the time devoted to 
learning the craft; by preliminary examination and pro- 
bation, and by the testimony of competent persons. It 
was an obligation, sanctioned both by law and by ho- 
nour, to reject all incompetent candidates. 

Secondly,—The instruction in the trade or craft was 
connected with domestication in the family, and the 
education of the apprentice dy the family. Between 
master, journeyman, and apprentice, there existed, not 


closer by the ties of marriage. 

Thirdly,—The variations in the state and relations of 
commerce and of prices were comparatively slight; they 
seldom went to ruin, or even greatly to impoverish the 
manufacturer. The alternations of hope and fear were 
proportionally slight. The small number of dependants 


easily found means to adapt themselves to, or to over- 
come, the altered circumstances. 

Fourth,—The guild was not merely an association for 
the purposes of trade; it had also a military and a po- 
litical or civic character and importance. By the guild, 
men passed from the mere atomistic system, which re- 





cognises only individuals, as such, in the state, into an 


association actuated by a common thought, and tending 
to a common purpose. Out of the idea of all these oy. 
gans, which exercised a mutual restraint and influence 
on each other, arose that of the community ; and hence 
we arrive at the state-—an idea with which, I must re. 
peat, the much lauded atomistic tendency of some mo. 
dern political doctrines is often at direct variance, 

I assume that you will not contest this favourable 
view of ancient institutions, which is borne out by his. 
tory ; and shall proceed to the question,—What is the 
cause of their decline and disappearance! Answer— 
First, as soon as the guilds became close,—as £oon as, 
from sordid and selfish motives, they threw obstacles in 
the way of new members, and obtained an abusive mo. 
nopoly and command over prices,—the guarantee for the 
goodness of their wares lost all meaning and value, 
The incompetent often ruled in the guild, and the most 
skilful found it difficult, if not impossible, to gain a live. 
lihood. In the second place, many trades demand 4 
combination of more hands and more implements than 
are at the command of an ordinary master, and these 
gradually grew into what we now call manufacturers, 

Connected with this was, thirdly, the formation of 
large capitals, by means of combination; and hence the 
impossibility for the poor to compete with the rich. 

Fourthly,—The development of individuals and of 
nations took such a turn, that the collective idea of a 
guild, and the collective idea of the sum of them no 
longer afforded a convenient element of political insti- 
tutions. Just as little was the city guard, -or militia, 
adapted for carrying on war on a large scale, or accord- 
ing to modern tactics. In short, a multitude of causes 
rendered it as impossible to retain the old state of things 
unaltered, as it would now be to restore it. I must, how- 
ever, maintain, that some portions of the old institutions 
might be usefully adopted in conjunction with the new; 
that, indeed, spite of the astonishing results of the mo- 
dern system, some advantages are lost, which have not 
been, which perhaps never can be, repaired. 

These appear to me to consist in the simple and 
genuine humanity which marked the relations of the 
different classes of society. The mildest, the kindest 
proprietor of a great manufactory cannot possibly or- 
ganise any thing like a domestic life in common with 
his numerous workmen. He is so far removed from 
them, that any intellectual or moral community, or mu- 
tual influence—any immediate or personal education— 
is out of the question. Thus the democratic mass of 
the workmen stand apart, neglected, or insolent: the re- 
lation of master to man has vanished, or is totally alter- 
ed. Least of all can the daughters of the lords of 
manufactories act as a bond of union in that domestic 
life which formerly grew out of the life of the artisan. 
Children indeed there are, and in countless numbers; 
the reflections which their appearance suggests are but 
too obvious. The manufacturer excels any master of 
old times in wealth and magnificence ; whether he sur- 
passes him in that security and serenity of existence 
which arose from the moderation of his gains and his 
expenditure may be questioned. 

Who then, we may enquire, has gained by all the 
changes which modern times have produced, if not the 
manufacturer and his workman? Perhaps those for 
whom they work—the buyer, the public. And if buyers 
are, in another point of view, sellers, the gain must be 
distributed over all. 

I pass on from this suggestive preface, to details, and 
begin again with persons. In early times, apprentices 
were usually taken by masters on a special agreement, 
in which it was set down what was to be given, and 
what required in return. If there were lawful grounds 
for the apprentice quitting his ma:ter before the expira- 
tion of his term, the latter was obliged to return a por- 
tion of the premium (determined by a magistrate.) If 
the apprentice left his master without reason, he was 
bound to make him compensation. The master might 
keep his apprentice in order; but if he or his wife beat 
him, this was held to be sufficient ground for putting an 
end to the contract. If, on the other hand, the appren- 
tice struck his master or mistress, he was imprisoned for 
a year. 

Many humane persons have maintained, that the chil- 
dren who work in factories are in a far worse condition 
than apprentices were formerly, or even than negro 
slaves. ‘These children, say their advocates, though but 
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from nine to fourteen years old, work from ten to six- 
teen hours a-day ; and, when they are discharged, ex- 
hausted with toil, hurry to the gin-shop; suffocating 
heat and dust, constrained and uneasy postures, double 
the burthen of this excessive and protracted labour, and 
destroy their health. 

Instruction and education are out of the question ; 
and the Sunday schools, to which the weary children 
are taken on the only day on which they could enjoy 
bodily relaxation, are but a miserable substitute for a 
real education. I need not say that philanthropists and 
parents were found, in great numbers, who desired an 
amelioration of the condition of these poor children ; 
and on the 27th of June, 1832, Lord Morpeth presented 
a petition on the subject, which measured 2,322 feet in 
length.* 

On these complaints were founded proposals for short- 
ening the period of work, making it obligatory to send 
children to school, &c. 

On the other hand, it was said that things of this na- 
ture can neither be regulated nor removed by legislation ; 
that the employment of the children was by no means 
so laborious and painful as it had been described, but 
(since the machines executed by far the hardest parts) 
generally of a kind requiring no great exertion ;—that 
they were as healthy, on an average, as other children, 
and the operative manufacturer as long-lived as the hus- 
bandman. If the time of labour were reduced, the 
wages must of course be reduced, or the price of the 
manufactured article be raised in proportion. But as 
the latter is impossible, on account of the competition 
in other countries, the former must of necessity be re- 
ferred to; in which case the condition of the workman 
will be rendered infinitely worse by this pretended relief. 


And so it has turned out. The “ Factory bill,” for 
regulating the hours of wages, providing for sending the 
children to school, &c., has remained, in great measure, 
a dead letter; and the masters and workmen of manu- 
factories form such arrangements with each other as they 
will or can, 

The complaints concerning the condition of the fac- 
tory children are far from embracing all the difficulties 
of the case: it is affirmed that the wages of the adult 
workmen are generally so depressed, that they cannot 
subsist upon them, and are thus driven to illegal mea- 
sures (such as combinations for raising wages.) 

To this it is replied, that it is not the depression of 
wages, but the mode of living of the workmen, which 
causes their misery, and that those who receive the high- 
est wages are generally the most dissolute. The asser- 
tion that the condition of the labourer depends entirely 
on his earnings is false and mischievous; it depends 
quite as much on his expenditure. If, instead of the 
three shillings he received a few years ago, he now re- 
ceives two, and with these two can buy more bread, beer, 
meat, and manufactured goods than before with the 
three, his condition is, in fact, improved. That this is 
actually the case may be proved by accurate calculations, 
and may also be inferred from the general appearance of 
the workmen, from the large deposits in the savings 
banks, and from many other facts. The trades’ unions, 
from which many apprehended the entire dissolution of 
social order, have almost disappeared; they have, at 
least, become quite insignificant since the over rigorous 
laws against combination were repealed, the causes of 
artificial excitement thus removed, and those who sought 
acheap martyrdom, and a base celebrity, thrown back 
into their original obscurity. 

It would, however, be absurd to deny that poverty and 
mistaken notions are still to be found. They chiefly 
arise— 

First,—From the want, already mentioned, of a stricter 
community of interest, and a better understanding be- 
tween manufacturers and their workmen. What can 
no longer be effected by domestic influence must be done, 
as far as possible—-very inadequately it must be—by 
school education. 

Secondly,— Workmen who are only competent to exe- 
cute the simplest processes cannot possibly have more 
than the smallest wages: they expect, however, to live 
as well as the skilled and consequently highly paid work- 
man,—though they sometimes refuse to learn any thing 


* Hansard, iii. 1055, 





new, or to take any pains to improve in their own de-| prosperity is the rule for both, and distress the exception ; 
partment. and that the seat of the evil is very rarely in the part 

Thirdly, —The introduction of machinery has, for the | where it is sought. 
moment, thrown many workmen out of their accustomed | There is no subject on which there have been, in propor- 
employment; prudence and justice, therefore, equally | tion to its importance, such long discussions in parlia- 
demand that the legislature and the manufacturers should | ment, as on the glove trade. It was atlirmed that, by 
do every thing in their power to facilitate the transfer of | the permission to import French gloves, vast numbers of 
their labour into new channels. ‘Thus, for instance, the | people had been reduced to ruin and poverty, &e. What 
“hand-loom weavers” have suffered severely of late! was the result of the enquiry! First, that many per- 
years—though ne machine can effect exactly what gives | sons now wear silk or cotton gloves, which was an eflect 
its peculiar superiority to hand weaving. of fashion, and had nothing to do with the importation 

The hatred of machinery is daily on the decline.| of French leather gloves. Secondly, that not more than 
Popular writings have tended to enlighten the lower a million pairs of such gloves were imported, while more 
classes, and works like that of Mr, Babbage the higher, | than fifteen million pairs were manufactured in England. 
on the true bearings of this question. How times are | Thirdly, that the importation and consumption of skins 
altered in this respect! You and I well remember that} for gloves had increased of late years. Fourthly, that 
the opinion expressed by Rector Snethlage, in a long)a duty of twenty-two per cent. was more than suflicient 
treatise on the subject—that all machines should be de-|to protect the English glove manufacturer, provided he 
stroyed, and only little models preserved in cabinets and | was not decidedly inferior to the French in skill and 
museums, as proofs of the power of human intellect and taste. But the inferior workmen were the very persons 
skill—that this nonsense, actually passed with many for} who made the loudest complaints. 
wisdom and humanity. It is not more certain that two | The changes in the law did no injury to the cotton. 
and two make four, than that since the invention, and | manufacturers, and compelled the silk- weavers and glove- 
by means of the employment, of machinery, more peo- | manufacturers to make successful efforts to improve the 
ple can be, and actually are, employed than before. He|taste and the quality of their goods. Now, if it ap- 
who doubts this should read the works I have alluded to | peared impossible and unwise, even with regard to such 
above. ‘T'wo examples are all I can find room for here. | articles as stockings and gloves, to retain the old system 

In the middle of the last century, the annual con-/ unchanged, how much less can it be done with respect 
sumption of cotton goods in England amounted to twelve |to more important matters and to independent nations ? 
millions of yards: it now amounts to four hundred mil-| And yet, at a time when the light of day began to break, 
lions. This article, therefore, which contributes so ma-| the Duke of Wellington said, « I shall be the last to pro- 
terially to the health, comfort, cleanliness, and innocent| pose any change in the system of our commercial rela- 
pleasure of the lower classes, has been increased in ajtions; I hope, on the contrary, that this system will be 
ratio infinitely greater than the population. A far greater | maintained.’’* 
number of workmen are employed than before, while already adopted its liberal commercial system, and had 
every individual in the country participates in the ad-/induced England to adopt more equitable measures ; 
vantages. What perhaps 350,000 people now produce, }though Mr. Robinson affirmed, on the Llth of July, 
would have required 42,000,000 hands half a century \ 
ago: that is to say, one man now accomplishes as much | factures ;"*+ whereas the new tariff prescribes the con 
as a hundred and fifty did at that period. 

According to a calculation now before me, one work- | 
man now produces as much as two hundred and sixty-' prohibitions, and all the vexations connected with ther, 
six in former times; or 252,297 persons employed in the | are completely past, and cannot, by any possibility, be 
cotton manufactories of a large district of England now restored. ; 
produce as much as would formerly have required | manufacturers are fully sensible of this. They know 
67,000,000 of hands. And this wondrous augmentation | that the future grandeur of England is not to be main- 
of human power and human dominion over matter!tained by worn-out ineflective laws, but must rest on 
ought to be destroyed, or denounced as a calamity! A other foundations. ‘The loudest opponents are the ship- 
century ago the use of stockings was confined to com- | owners; let us, therefore, hear their arguments, and 
paratively few; now 50,000 families are employed in| examine the facts which they allege. 
the manufacture of them; and the export amounts to They aflirm that the ancient English navigation law, 
£1,200,000—i. e. to as much as the value of the whole) which allowed no nation to import into Great Britain 
cotton manufactory in 1760. any article except the produce of its own soil and its 

With the consumption of one bushel of coals, which | manufactures,—this law, which is the origin of the im- 
costs threepence, or a fourth of a shilling, a steam en-| mense traffic and naval power of the kingdom, has been 
gine raises as much water as could be raised by human! madly repealed; and that foreign nations have thus been 
labour for fifty shillings. If the coals employed in Eng- |enabled to outstrip England, and to prepare her ruin. 
land, in the various operations of manufactures and | One example will suffice to prove this mathematically :— 
commerce, were replaced by human hands, the whole | . 
agricultural population would be required to execute the 
same quantity of work. But the profits of their labour! 


From many examples, I select one. 


He said this at a time when Prussia had 


1831, “ Prussia has prohibited all our goods and manu- 
trary In express terms, 


The times of English monopoly, navigation laws, 


The more judicious of the merchants and 


EXPENSES, 


In an English ship In a Prussian ship 


. . . Provisions - ‘a 83 
would not nearly suffice for their subsistence—not even TY ; ree A .. L ~ 
: ; 1e captain - 25 5 
were coals twenty times as dear as they now are: the Ty I ‘5 ‘- 
. e a ° . : “n: le crew - - o 
inevitable effects of which would be to annihilate all ee : 
All expenses together 345 258 


those manufactures which are calculated upon cheap 
fuel. | That is, £107 greater expense for an English ship. 
| How then shall Great Britain maintain a competition 
|with Prussia? In addition to this, the freight to all 
| parts of the world is so low, compared with former times, 


—p—— 

LETTER XXVII. 

State of commerce and manufactures in England—Glove-trade | that the severest distress of all the ship-owners and navi- 
—Decline of monopolies—Navigation laws—Prussian com- | gators is inevitable, or, rather, already exists. 

merce—Commercial league—English shipping—Balance of| However incontrovertible these statistical data seem 

trade—Old and new doctrine of exports and imports—Securi y 


‘ ; to be, they nevertheless prove nothing of what is at- 
of commerce—Capital—Increase in the commercial prosperity, $ 


‘ : : tempted to be inferred from them. seems to me th: 
production, and consumption of Great Britain. | I ‘ ‘ om them : It “9 to me that 
these ship-owners cannot, and will not, rise above the 


London, June Vith, 1835. | notion, that the ship, which is but the means of com- 
When we hear in England, on the one hand, that! merce, is to be regarded as the end. This narrow view 


| trade and manufactures are ruined by injudiciously fa-| (which we meet with on the continent in carriers and 


vouring agriculture, and, on the other, that agriculture | inn-keepers) was put forward with the utmost confidence 
is in the most deplorable condition from the undue en-| and arrogance by one Mr. Powles. He required a mo- 
couragement afforded to commerce and manufactures,|nopoly for English ships, and the exclusion, or, at all 
—these two conflicting assertions so contradict or coun-| events, enormous taxation, of all foreign ships. “ But,” 
terbalance each other, that it is impossible to come to a jasked Mr. Thompson (the enlightened president of the 


sound conclusion, without thoroughly examining the seve- | 


ral particulars. The result of this examination is, that| * Hansard, xi. 21, { Ibid. iv. 1034, 
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parliamentary committee 
in the same manner, do you think we should then reaj 
the advantage which you expect !”—Mr. Powles: 
I do believe it.’ Mr, Thompson: 
how ?”—Mr. Powles: «I beg to be permitted not to an- 











), “if other nations were 





to act} 


“Yes; 
« Will you tell us/stance taken into consideration, that the Prussian ships 
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lcoals, &c. “We may nadie be dunes to ask, hen are 
s} the Prussian sailors to eat, drink, and be clothed worse 
lthan the English? Why is not the important circum- 


can earn nothing in the winter, and the English a great 


its exports, but much more from its imports. Unless 
what is brought back is ef greater quantity and value 
than what is taken out, there can be no gain; and so 
long as there exists any other article of necessity which 
can be exchanged, money does not appear in the list of 


| 


swer this question.” Pity, that while sailing on in fan- | deal ! ~=In this mode of proceeding we never come to a 
cied security, this bold seaman should suddenly have run|clear view of the subject, or at any more satisfactory 
leonclusion, than that the poorest nation is, by nature, 


exports and itmports, or appears only as commodity, as 
metal, and not as means of mutual adjustment. ‘The 
doctrine that a nation should buy more than it sells, 


completely aground ! 

Very different is 
Review,’ 
aflairs with sagacity, 
more knowledge and fairness than common. 
treat independent and powerful nations in such a blind 


the language of the “ Edinburgh 


a journal which 


and absurd manner as we have treated Prussia, 
be prepared for the consequences.” * [t cannot be de- 
nied (says another passage ) that we have given great 
provocation to Prussia. Our corn laws and timber duties 
are no less prejudicial to her than they are to ourselves ; 
and, so long as we suffer them to pollute our statute- 
book, foreign nations will give little credit to our assur- 
ances of liberality, and will not be disinclined to check 
our commerce.”’* 

If Prussia were to apply the principles advocated by 
the ship-owners, she must prohibit all English goods 
without exception ; instead of that, she has undertaken 
the struggle for commercial liberty as boldly, and main- 
tained it as steadily, as that for political independence. 
Prussia, it is true, has not yet completely attained her 
pletely free trade, But, if we proceed to comparisons, 
Prussia has much more reason to complain than England. 
For the Prussian tariff the importation of all 
English goods without exception ; and the rates of duty 
are such, that those goods are met with and sold in all! 
parts of Prussia ; whereas in consequence of the Eng- 
lish prohibitions or enormous import duties, this is by no 
means the case with the produce and manufactures of 


allows 


Prussia, | 
—* ; ia | 

I must here advert to one objection, which might be 
founded on the statistical tables, but yet rests upon an 
erroneous foundation, ‘Those tables show, under the 
head of Prussia, an extremely small amount of imports | 


from England ; hence it is inferred, that the trade with | 
Prussia is very inconsiderable, and that with the rest of | 
Germany, on the contrary, highly important. But the 
greater part of the goods sent to Germany by way of 
Rotterdam and Hamburg, find their way into the Prus-! 
sian dominions, and the heading of those tables proves 
nothing. 

With this error is connected an equally false notion of | 
Inasmuch as the | 
most liberal | 


s| 


the great German commercial league. 
Prussian states have long since adopted the 
system in Europe, no change whatever is elected by that | 
combination ; and it is entirely false that it was formed | 
in a spirit of hostility towards England. It might be | 
said with equal justice, that the abolition of duties be-| 
tween England, Scotland, and Ireland, or of those which | 
existed in the interior of France, gave the Germans a 
right te complain of unfriendly intentions. The more | 
simple and uniform system which Germany, by her own | 
independent will and act, now follows ; _ abolition of 
the numerous searches, checks, permits, &c., must even- | 
tually be advantageous to England ; as, in truth, every 
rational commercial law has an advantageous influence 
far beyond the frontiers of the state which adopts it. In} 
the same manner as the Germans will profit by the re- 
lieving of the East India trade from oppressive restrictions, 
the English will profit by the freedom of the German | 
trade. ‘Those only who cannot get above the opinions | 
of ship-owners and carriers will deny this, and will pro- 
pose measures which, if acted upon systematically, would | 
isolate every nation, and put an end to all commerce. 





and discusses foreign affairs with | 
“If we! 


we must | 


object ; and still less has England yet attained to a com- | 


|the frst commercial nation. 


‘of their profits, are answered, in like manner, by simply 
looking to their outlay :-— 








One circumstance alone,— 
always treats of domestic |that England possesses larger capitals, and a lower rate 
of profit, overthrows all these premises and conclusions. 

The complaints of the ship-owners, as to the decline 


bring home more than it carries out, may, however, no 
less than the exploded doctrine, lead to absurd laws 
(spite of the correction of the error of regarding money 
as the sole standard of value). We must avoid the 
egotism of both extremes, and learn at length to see that 
in every kind of commercial intercourse, both parties 





In 1813. 1833. must necessarily, in the long run, gain; and that, when. 
| we £L. 8. d. £. & d-| ever this is not the case, it inevitably declines. ‘T’o en- 
1 yard of sail-cloth cost - 0 2 3 0 1 9} deavour to make the gain all on one side is therefore, in 

lewt.ofiron - - - - 013 0 1 5 0} fact, to destroy commerce. 

he: 2%. eo Dea ae 114 0} ‘The rapid, unexampled, and unexpected profits which 
A barre! of pork - - - 6 0 0 018 6 many branches of trade made during the war have cer. 
lecwt.of bread - - - 1 5 0 018 6 tainly ceased ; but, on the other hand, all branches have 


| Here, as in so many other cases, we see the great 


dangers and errors consequent on a one-sided view of 


things. When, for instance, we look at wages apart 
from the price of commodities; decrease from increase ; 
receipts from expenditure; profit from capital ; capital 
from profit, and so on, we can never do more than serve 
the purposes of a party. 

Every year new ships are built; besides the articles 
mentioned above, timber, and many other articles are 
cheaper: seamen’s wages are reduced, and the freight, 
according to impartial testimony, still produces fair pro- 
fits. But, indeed, according to the principles of some 
persons, ships and wagons ought to be burnt, in order to 
raise the price of freight. 

The amount of the lading of ships clearing outwards 


gained in security, and commerce is no longer a lottery, 
but a steady pursuit. If bankruptcies now occur, they 
are seldom of an inevitable kind, but arise from circum. 
stances independent of the general state of trade; such 
as insufficient capital, injudicious speculation, expensive 
modes of living, &c. Every body who can give tolera. 
bly good security can easily borrow money at four per 
cent.; and it is quite unreasonable to expect to combine 
the high profits of other times with the low interest of 
this. People often look only at the subject matter of a 
trade, and not at the person who carries it on; and yet, 
in our days, the results depend as much on the latter as 
the former. 

Mr. Lloyd, the banker, said, “ The profits of trade are 
certainly not large; but when industry, economy, and 
good judgment are combined, it may still be carried on 
to advantage.” “Ido not remember,” says Mr. Bates, 


“ever to have seen the country in so healthy and advan- 
tageous a state in regard to trade and manufactures. No 
crowded warehouses: a brisk demand for every com- 
modity.” 

Trade and commerce have their unfavourable side, as 
well as agriculture; and every reasonable man, whether 
farmer or manufacturer, will lay his account for this ; his 
permanent conclusions cannot and ought not to be drawn 


| was, in 
English ships. Foreign ships. 

Tons. Tons. 
1775 - - - 783,000 64,000 
1790 - - - 1,260,000 144,000 
1800 - - - 1,269,000 654,000 
1815 - - - 1,381,000 751,000 
1825 - - - 1,711,000 851,000 
1830 - - - 2,102,000 758,000 
I88l - - - 2,300,000 896,000 


}of English ships since the year 1827. 


That trade, navigation, and the general intercourse of 
nations have increased in a manner which must rejoice 
every friend of humanity, is beyond all doubt, and is no 
jmore disproved by the fluctuations of particular years, 
than by the often erroneous and imperfect statements of 
statistical tables. Some persons have attempted to 
deduce from these the fact of the decrease in the number 
On more accu- 
rate investigation it, however, appeared that formerly old 
ships, dismasted and out of condition, had been allowed 
to stand in the tables. On striking these out, a nearer 
approach was made to the truth; the diminished number 
proved, not the decay of trade, but the increase of sta- 
tistical accuracy. Inthe year 1834 the relative numbers 
which cleared out were as follows :— 


English. Tons. Foreign. Tons. 
London 3421 678,000 1061 .175,000 
Liverpool 1803 410,000 906 250,000 
Bristol 278 51,000 24 5,000 
Hull 755 = 142,600 610 62,600 
Newcastle 42 69,000 445 45,000 


In the year 1800, 6523 ships sailed from England to 
‘Ireland, with 544,008 tons. In 1834, 14,245 ships, with 
1,348,000 tons. 

Since 1800, 2213 houses have been built in Dublin, 


from particular moments of prosperity or of adversity. 
When* the rage for speculation makes men so mad as 
to send skates and warming-pans to Buenos Ayres, no- 
thing can be done for them ; they deserve their ruin. 
Follies of this kind are, however, indirect proofs of a 
redundancy of capital, and from this source, and the 
greater cheapness of labour (machines included), arises 
the great superiority of England. 

Increase of capital is often the only means of. dimin- 
ishing the cost of production. £20,000 (says a person 
acquainted with the business) employed in the iron trade 
will perhaps yield six per cent., whereas £40,000 will 
give ten. Or, if I make nine per cent. on 100,000 pieces 
of cloth, I can afford to sell under the market price, and 
yet have as much profit remaining as formerly, when the 
cost of production was greater. 


I could extract whole sheets of figures, showing the 
increase and the greatness of the commerce of England, 
out of the enormous folios of statistical tables which lie 
before me: but I will let you off with two or three. 

In the year 1688, the trade of England amounted to 
190,000 tons ; in 1790, 1,424,000: in 1820, to 1,668,000; 
in 1830, to 2,180,000. Even in the year 1829, England 
possessed 241 steamboats, Scotland 75, and Ireland 26; 
and these numbers now fall short of the truth. The value 
of exported manufactures was, on an average of years, 


It is not, however, superfluous to examine more closely |and most of the towns have increased in a similar man- 
into these allegations and facts. Granting, therefore,|ner. In a word, in all these particulars England has 
that these estimates of the expenses of the Prussian and | advanced; and if other nations have roused themselves, 
English shipping are correct (and not, for instance, at} have developed their resources, have produced, bought, 
this moment, with respect to the er of provisions, }and sold, this is not a ground for envy or complaint, but 
incorrect), what follows? Is a duty of £107 to be im-|a source of general congratulation, and general advan- 
posed upon the Prussian ship? This would exceed the tage. At any rate, an injudicious perseverance in the 
French licenses at the time of Napoleon, and the Eng. |old principles of monopoly would not extend, but ruin 


From 1786-92 . . £14,000,000 
1802-08 " : 22,000.000 
1815-19 ; i 38,000,000 
1830 ; ‘ 55,000,000 
1832 . 60,000,000 


The exports from Ireland to England were, in the seven 


lish orders in council. And what occasion and induce- 
ment would this give to the continent to make cour ater | 
estimates, on the advantages of machinery, the use “ 

* Vol 281. 


. lvill. p. 





‘entire abandonment of the old doctrine of the balance 


ferred, as it used to be, exclusively from the amount of 





| English commerce. 
More enlarged views on these subjects have led to the 


of trade. The prosperity of a nation is no longer in- 


years ending 1729, worth £2,307 000. For 1833, to 
Liverpool alone, £7,456,000. 





* Hansard, iv. 924. 
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Exports of Great Britain: Imports: 
Year. Official value. Declared value, Declared value 
1810 32,000,000 46.000 000 30,000,000 
1820 $2,000,000 34,000,000 29,000,000 
1824 43,000,000 36,000,000 34,000,000 
1830 55,000,000 35,000,000 42.000.000 
1832 60,000,000 36,000,000 48,000,000 


This last statement requires explanation. 
cial v 
able 


ties, but it exhibits those with perfect accuracy. Since} 
1797, however, the merchant has been required to declare | 
the real value, with more or Jess accuracy, and the rise| 
or fall of the numbers in this list is not an index to, 
quantity, but to price. But as this has fallen, while that | 
has risen, people drew the erroneous inference that com- |! 
merce generally had declined, and that trade was carried | 
The operation of the price of raw material, 
the labour performed by machinery, the number of capi- 
tals, the rate of interest, &c., vary extremely; but the 
true, final, important, and satisfactory result is, that now, | 
with diminished means and cost, far greater quantities | 
of commodities are produced, and are sold at far lower 


on at a loss. 


prices. 

The increase and consumption of all articles is inti- 
mately connected with this fact. I shall perhaps on 
some future occasion send you more figures, showing 
this in detail. ‘To-day I conclude with the remark, that 
if the agriculture of England, viewed in a Jarge and 
comprehensive manner, and not with reference to tran- 
sitory evils, is without question in a prosperous state, far 
more so are the manufactures and commerce. 

The condition of the country is artificial, certainly, 
compared with that more natural state in which men 
neither sow nor reap, nor weave, nor forge. But the 
people who are the most skilled in these arts, and carry 
them on in the largest and most liberal manner, are, at 
least in these respects, before and above all others. Other 
nations now move at an accelerated pace in the same 
track; but their advance is no loss to England, if she 
will (like Prussia) free herself from the artificial im- 
pediments which necessarily arise from corn laws, pro- 
hibitions, monopolies, &c. 

Much has already been done in this way, and much 
more will be done; and if the European market for 
England should contract, a far wider is opened to her 
since the vast changesin the continent of Asia. Of them 
another time. 

—>— 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Malibran in Fidelio—Comparison with Milder, Schechner, Schrav- 
der-Devrient—Variety of genius—State of the drama in Eng- 
land—Causes of its decline—French, English, and German 
drama—State-paper office— Dinners. 

London, Tuesday, June 10. 


When I read that part of your letter in which you tell 
me that our clever and modest friend at Habnel said, “I 
shall now be happy in London for the first time, for 
Malibran sings,” I felt it as a weight on my conscience 
that, in spite of my extreme admiration, I had not yet heard 
her. 
on which she sang; and I delayed the more willingly, 
hoping that I might be able to hear her in some more 
genuine work of art than an opera of Bellini. And at 
length Malibran has studied Fidelio, and last night she 
appeared in it. 

The orchestra is good, although not so full as at Ber- 
lin, nor so attentive to the lights and shadows; especially 
to the pianos in accompanying the voice, which it often 
overpowered. Let us proceed to the particular characters. 

Mr. Bedford, who acted Don Pizarro, has a powerful 


The “ offi-} 
alue” has reference to the prices fixed as unchange- 
in the year 1696: it therefore exhibits only quanti-| 


But hitherto I have been engaged every evening} and how, she has to act, her countenance and demeanour 


|to me that he was mistaken in representing the old jailer, 
‘| —who stands in need of an assistant, and who expects 
|to accomplish the murder of Pizarro without violence 
lor difficulty,—as a vigorous, active, and almost facetious 
| man. Our Devrient’s acting was masterly in the comn- 
| parison. 

Marcelline, Mrs. Seguin, sung with tolerable correct- 
ness, but from time to time rather too loud for the other 
voices. 
| The chorus singers, by no means numerous, and the 
A fault which [ have 
The 
| loudest singing you ever heard in an opera of Spontini’s, 
and which was justifiable from being in keeping with the 
rest of the performance, is pianissimo compared to this 
London screaming and shouting. Perhaps the climate 
|may make it necessary to mix brandy with the pure juice 
of the grape; but one cannot understand why the beauty 
; and softness of music must be so unmusically concealed 
| by vociferations like those in a booth at a fair. It is, in 
short, a bad habit, into which even the solo performers 
| fell when singing in the finales. 

Lastly—Fidelio, Madame Malibran. It is an inexpli- 
jcable mystery by what minute details, what indescribable 
| touches, true genius exercises its resistless sway over the 
}minds of men. The moment she came on the stage, 
this remarkable woman produced the same impression 
| upon me as she had done at Paris. Her appearance was 
|not that of a good-natured peasant lad, a simple rustic 
|jailer’s servant; neither was it that of a woman whose 
| heroic courage and enthusiasm are vi-ible through her 
|mean disguise; she entered, exhausted by the effort of 
recent labour, and, depositing her burthen, sank upon a 
seat. While I was pondering whether this conception 
|of the part (which was quite new to me) was the right, 
| she raised her eyes to greet Rocco and Marcelline ; and 
| her smile was accompanied witli such an indescribable 
| look of the profoundest suffering, the most dignified me- 
|lancholy, that the tears came into my eyes, before she 
jhad uttered a word. ‘This tinge of melancholy, this air 
|of suffering, she retained through the whole part, yet 
without once falling into a tone of whining sentiment- 
| ality. In this perfectly original creation and conception 
|of the character—in this sustained and consistent re- 
| presentation of it—she displayed the energy and the 
|influence of genius. ‘There was, of course, no trace of 
the rusticity of deportment, assumed for the sake of de- 
ceiving Rocco, which some actresses have given to the 
part; none, of the lofty heroical style, or of the woman- 
ish coquetry, which have characterised the performance 
of others. 

Her dress was perfectly simple: gray trowsers, a sort 
of frock coat reaching to the knee, of the same colour, 
j}and a black leather girdle. It is almost incomprehensi- 
| ble how so elegantly formed a woman could contrive so 
entirely to conceal all the feminine graces of her person, 
| that there was nothing to excite even curiosity. She 
| wore no rouge, and her pallid face and dark expressive 
| eyes, with the melancholy tones of her deep and beauti- 
ful voice—these, indeed, riveted eye, and ear, and heart. 
The moment in which she discovers and resolves what, 


|alto again sung by male voices. 
observed before—that of bawling—recurred here. 
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her own. 


doubts. To each Each fulfils the part for 
which nature, and the character of her genius, has fitted 
her. 

Some ornamented finales found great applause: they 
were, doubtless, conceived in a higher style, and executed 
with a more perfect fecling of art, than the other Italian 
singers here are capable of ; but yet they had no business 
there. The words, “ Was in mir vorgeht ist unaus- 
sprechlich,” by which Schraeder-Devrient always pro- 
duces so astonishing an effect, Malibran gave in an 
unimpressive, almost a conversational tone; but in the 
passage in which she and Florestan sink on their knees, 
she expressed pious gratitude, united with conjugal ten- 
derness, in the most beautiful manner. So long as Pi- 
zarro remains in the prison, her eye never quits him, and 
she keeps the pistol pointed at him till he goes out. 

I could tell you of many other little touches and pe- 
culiarities, but what I have said will suffice to give you 
an idea of the total impression. There is, indeed, no 
greater enjoyment than that of seeing and understanding 
the variety of genius. All exclusive inspiration, which 
arrogates to itself supremacy, is, in fact, but of a sub- 
ordinate class. Why should I forget the Niebelungen 
because I admire Homer? decry Shakspeare in behalf of 
Sophocles, or Handel in that of Mozart?) Why close 
my ears to the perfections of one singer, because there 
exists in the world another of merit? I have often 
found that a singer imagined I was become cold or hos- 
tile to her, or thought I had lost my taste and judgment, 
because I commended another! This is a great error. 
He who is incapable of analysing and appreciating vari- 
ous peculiarities and different merits, cannot comprehend 
the true character of any individual one, but contents 
himself with a shallow and selfish trafic of flattery. 
Never was I more profoundly sensible of the grandeur 
of Sophocles than when fresh from Shakspeare ; never 
did I more love and admire Shakspeare than. when the 
music of the trimeters and choruses of Sophocles was 
still upon my ear! 
to the merits of the singers I allude to, never more grate- 
ful for the delight they have given me, than last night, 
when Malibran said or sang to me “ Anch’ io son pittore.’ 


And so I was never more sensible 


Fidelio was succeeded by what pretended to be a farce, 
“Turning the Tables.’ It was, however, so tediously 
spun out, and so poorly performed, that I went away 
before the end. 

You find two opinions on almost every thing in Eng- 
land; on one point alone all scem agreed—that the stage 
las declined, and is declining. It has attracted the at- 
tention even of parliament. A committee heard the 
evidence of many persons the most interested and the 
best informed on the subject, drew up a report, and made 
some propositions ; but parliament took no decisive step, 
and all goes on in the same bad course. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether any act of legislation can effectually 
renovate art, or save it from irremediable decay. In the 
reports in question, and in some periodical works, the 
most different reasons are alleged for the decline of the 
drama ; and I have a few more, which I must beg to add 
to the number. 











1, Many pieces which are represented are indecorous 





rose into something truly awful. 

She spoke English more distinctly and harmoniously 
than I have ever heard it spoken on the stage. The 
principal scene of the second (here the third) act was, 
as usual, the most effective. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to define, in a few words, in what consisted 
the difference between her performance of it and that of 
other actresses. Do not conclude from what I say that 
I am unjust to them; but I can acknowledge no mono- 
poly of genius, and I here saw a fresh proof that it is 
creative. 


and immoral, and even lovers of dramatic amusement are 
thus kept away, or at any rate deterred from taking their 
wives and daughters. ‘This, it is true, is less a cause of 
evil, than an evil of which the causes remain to be sought 
out. Some are of opinion that the good sense and sound 
taste of the public will reject this noxious stuff; and this 
may be true of the sound and moral portion of it; but 
experience shows that the friends of every thing coarse, 
the populace, sometimes gain complete supremacy in 


the theatre ; that whole generations revel in this disso- 








Often and variously as I have seen Fidelio 
acted, this view, this representation of the character was 
entirely new to me—unexpected, and, in itself, perfect. 
Milder, with her magnificent tones and person, was 
more imposing. From the moment she came on the 
stage you felt and knew that she must conquer. Schech- 
ner’s voice was fuller and more profoundly touching. 
Schreeder-Devrient united the sweetness and the charm, 
with the romantic devotion of woman; and the torrent 
of her enthusiasm bore you along with resistless force. 
Malibran betrays the long-suffering, the heart-wearing 
anxiety, the dubious mind; till at length the strength 


voice, but his performance is wanting in elevation and 
refinement. The passage, “ Ein Stoss und er verstummt,” 
had, from its conception and execution, less effect than 
with us. ‘The chorus of soldiers to the first great aria 
Was very improperly omitted. 

Florestan, Mr. ‘T'empleton: thin enough, though not 
quite so starved as he is represented in Germany. The 
singing such as one could listen to without finding much 
to praise or to blame. 

Jaquino, Mr. Duruset, was somewhat older than usual, 
and his conception of the part more stolid, impertinent, 
and ludicrous. 


luteness (as in the time of Charles IT.), or that poets 
and those who give the tone to public opinion (as we 
now see in France) pander to the lowest and grossest 
tastes and passions. Hence others maintain that nothing 
can prevent this evil, and avert the danger of universal 
corruption, but a preventive censorship, or dramatic po- 
lice. If this were employed in a temperate and rational 
manner, and not perverted by party feelings and pur- 
poses, it could hardly excite a murmur; and, indeed, 
such a power has been beneficially exercised in some 
instances by the lord chamberlain, or his deputy. The 
latter, however, it must be said, made himself ludicrous, 











Rocco, Mr, Seguin, is a good singer; but it appears| of her heart and her Jove overcome all anxicties and all 


by striking out the words 





“she is an angel,” on the 
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ground of its being impious and shocking to apply this! an actor speaks in a space, less by a fourth. It cannot!one place, while all others are condemned to the imper- 


sacred epithet to a woman, 

2. The theatres, and the neighbourhood of them, are 
crowded with a revolting multitude of loose women, 
This nuisance might easily be abated; at all events, it 
must be a very subordinate cause of the degeneracy of the 
dramatic art. 

3. A great number of persons hold it sinful, on reli- 
gious grounds, to go to the theatre. ‘These persons mis- 
interpret Christianity, and misunderstand art, when they 
confound its highest manifestations with its perversions, 
and regard both with the same eye. ‘They are, however, 
perfectly mght in pronouncing the most complete con- 
demnation against that foul sort of dramatic literature, 
which declares war upon the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 

4. The encouragement given to the theatre by former 
sovereigns, particularly by George III., who frequently 
visited it, had a very beneficial effect. The want of this 
example has caused the theatre to be deserted by the 
fasionable world, and this has been equally injurious to} 
the taste and to the exchequer of the theatre. No king 
can create art by a miracle,—but he may give it most 
important encouragement and support. ‘The kings of 
Prussia and Bavaria have found to their own satisfaction, 
and to the delight of others, how much may be done by 
this honourable patronage of art. 

5. The great increase of novels, and other sorts of light 
reading, diminishes the interest in the theatre, 

The mass of literary instruction and amusement is 
undoubtedly much greater than it ever was; but I do 
not think that this would destroy the attraction of the 
theatre, were not the former very cheap, and the latter 
very dear. 

6. The costliness of theatrical amusements is a mate- 
rial ground of the comparatively small number of those 
who resort to them; and this costliness again grows out 
of an ill-jadged encouragement of taste for spectacle, to 
the detriment of all higher poetical objects: dress, deco- 
rations, processions, fireworks, and other mere shows, are 
employed to conceal the miserable deficiency of the main 
requisites, 

7. Concerts and the opera draw away a great many 
who would visit the theatre. ‘These morning concerts 
are certainly in entire defiance of the principle, that 
amusement is to come after the duties and labours of the 
day have been fulfilled ; and generally consist of a su- 
perticial, incongruous pasticcio, which has little to do 
with real art, and, at the very best, can only borrow the 
slightest merit or meaning from the brilliancy or the 
glitter of certain “ stars.” The opera, however, what- 
ever be its apparent prosperity or splendour, is itself in 
a state of degeneracy and of art. London 
spends but too much money to hear two or three un- 
dramatic operas out of the manufacturing factory of the 
day. But what has this to do with music and its ex- 
haustless treasures, which, under skilful and judicious 
management, might be brought to light, and made the 


poverty 


property of the public! 

8. Dramatic writers are comparatively ill paid, and 
have no protection for their literary property. Men of 
genius and talent, therefore, betake themselves to other 
branches of literature. ‘The pay of dramatic authors is 
very various and uncertain; and all the provincial thea- 
tres may take possession of a piece which has been acted 
in London, without paying the author any thing. 

9. The theatres are grown to so unnatural a size, that 
it is impossible to see or hear distinctly. On their ex- 
amination, Kean and Kemble declared themselves in fa- 
vour of large houses: they said that the actor moved 
with more freedom ; that the higher order of tragedies 
required great space, and the nearness of the actors to 
the audience destroyed the illusion. 

When Kean maintained that distance concealed the 
defects of an actor, he forge: that it equally obscured his 
excellences, destroyed all the more delicate inflexions of 
the voice and the countenance, and rendered vain the 
finer expressions of gesture. 

A remark, or an inference, of Kemble’s is equally in- 
conclusive. He says, when the Haymarket theatre is 
quite full, and Drury Lane is (as often happens) three- 
quarters full, those who sit on the back benches are 


equally remote from the actors. In this case, the cost of 


building for the other fourth might and ought to have been 


classes, and throws the ascendency, and the power of 
deciding on the merits of the performance into the hands 
of the uncultivated. 
would interfere with the hours of business ; if later, there 
is an end to all night whatever; and a man who does 
not sleep by night cannot work by day. 
question, whether it would not be better to reduce the 


| be doubted that the size of the houses first led to tie in- fect, the unartistical ? 


troduction of mere shows; seeing became the first object, 
and the dramatic art the second. ‘They have also im-| 
mensely increased the expenses, both incidental and 
regular; have raised the price of admittance, and mate- 
rially contributed to the bankrupt condition of their 
proprietors, 

10. The hours of dining interfere with those of the 
theatre. ‘This circumstance is one of great importance, 
for it operates almost to the exclusion of the more retined 


If the play were to begin earlier, it 


It seems a 


performance from five or six hours to three (as with us), 
and to lower the prices, than to admit the lower classes 
at so late an hour for half-price. Parliament, and the 
numerous societies and meetings which assemble in an 
evening, also keep a great proportion of the educated 
classes from the play. 

11. It is a bad thing that there are no police regula- 
tions as to the number of tickets issued. There are often 
more tickets sold than there is room to admit ; and a man 
who has been forced to stand in a crowd, and to see no- 
thing, is not eager to go again. The long waiting and 
squeezing at the doors is also extremely unpleasant, and 
must be more so to the busy English than to other 
people, who have more time and more patience. 

12. Political excitement makes men indifferent to the 
theatre, 

There is doubtless a high and noble, as well as a dis- 
eased political excitement; and the former throws not 
only the drama, but every thing else in the world, into 
the back-ground. 
greatest dramatic enthusiasm among the Greeks; while 
other nations made no great progress in dramatic li- 
terature, because they were deficient in political spirit. 
This, indeed, is nearly connected with the question, how 
far the stage is susceptible of a political tendency and 
colour, or how far it ought to receive it. This is a ques- 
tion of degree. It is too much, when art forgets her own 
dignity and independence, and makes herself a mere in- | 
strument; too little, when one of the most momentous 
elements of dramatic elevation and effect is entirely ex- 
cluded. Comedy, at all events, must treat of the present, 
and must be privileged to make it her own. The time 
is past when any effect could be produced by defrauded | 
wards, bribed chambermaids, and the like. But it is 
not only the characters, foibles, and absurdities of kings 
of the present age, that are withdrawn from the pen of) 
the dramatist ; every new-made minister, every canting | 
priest, every conceited professor, every world-reforming | 
innovator, every driveling adorer of antiquity, declares | 
himself sacrosanct, and maintains that no poet has a) 
right profanely to peer into his holy circle, Nay, the | 
very players themselves, whose business it is to parody 
every variety of mankind, call out if their weaknesses are 
made ridiculous, 

13. The monopoly of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
has injured or crushed the other theatres. Where there 
is no competition, no emulation, there will be no artists, 
and the taste of the public for the theatre will conse- 
quently decline. 

Whether, and in what degree, these theatres possess 
an exclusive right, is a matter that has been much con- 
tested. There is no doubt that they themselves have 
believed in the existence of this right, and that others, in 
the same belief, have lent them large sums of money, 
for which there is now no adequate security, but which 
would utterly vanish if the monopoly were destroyed, 
without any compensation, Several theatres have been 
licensed only on condition that they are not to perform 
the legitimate drama. But nobody can say what is this 
forbidden legitimate drama, or what the permitted bur- 
letta. Shakspeare’s “ Othello,” for instance was trans- 





pianoforte behind the scenes, who, about every quarter 
of an hour, at the shifting of the scenes, struck a few 
chords as softly as possible. Is it not absurd, say the 
defenders of the freedom of the drama, to enjoin that the 








spared. And it is by no means the same thing, whether 





perfect, the classical drama, should be performed only in 


cellent. 


formed into a burletta, by having a man seated at aj- 


Why may every bad translation 
of a bad French play or vaudeville be represented every 
where, and Shakspeare and Massinger only in an enor. 
mous house, where people will not go to hear them, 
because they cannot hear them if they do go? It were 
surely far better to relegate all the bad and objectionable 
to one theatre, and to throw open every stage to the ex. 
This foolish monopoly has no other effect than 
to make people pay the highest price for the worst things; 
whereas free competition would produce the best repre- 


sentations at the lowest prices; exclusive rights, of this 


kind, never increased incomes, nor created capital ; they 
produce nothing but conceit and negligence. “TI pos. 


sess,” said Mr. Warburton, “a £500 share, for which [ 


never received one penny interest. On the contrary, | 
have to advance money to maintain a useless establish- 
ment, indebted three times its value, or look for repay- 
ment from the sale of the old dresses and the benches, [ 


should willingly give up my capital, if I could but see 


more rational laws for the theatre, and the removal of all 
restrictions on the drama.” “Free competition,” re. 
marked another person, “ will prove where the greatest 
talents, the most refined taste, and the greatest industry 
are to be found.” 

These and similar arguments were met by the asser- 
tion that the decline, both in acting and in prosperity, of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, was attributable, not 
only to the license granted to small theatres to act, but 
to the opening of many without a license. The attempts 
of the great theatres to assert their rights in a legal way 
failed, because the expenses were so enormous, that the 
decision usually found them bankrupt. The public, 
too, generally took part with the defendants. The mul- 
tiplication of theatres does not increase the number of 
artists, nur of amateurs, and low prices only deteriorate 
the quality of the audience, and submit every thing to the 


But we find this united with the | judgment of the uneducated. 


Wearied with the length of these discussions, some 
enemies of all theatrical amusements came forward, and 
observed, that the law, even so late as in George the 
Second’s time, placed “ players, vagabonds, and rogues” 
on the same footing. Mr. Rotch said “ the theatres an- 
swered no other purpose than that of collecting together 
players—a wretched set of outcasts, who have no other 
means of subsistence ;—and we are to take the trouble to 

egislate for such sort of people !” 

«“ What,” another asked, “ is the best way of filling the 
houses Y’ “ Dress a girl, who has handsome legs, in 
men’s clothes—she will bring eighty pounds at the half- 
price,” was his reply. 

Highly as first-rate talent is paid here, second rate is 
paid extremely ill. The utmost given in provincial 
theatres is three guineas a week. The salaries are, gene- 
rally, much less than this, and the actors have to buy 
their own dresses. 

A table of the receipts of Covent Garden shows a great 
variation of prices, the highest of which is, in the year 1811, 
£98,000, while in the year 1831-2, it has not exceeded 
£43,000. The table shows on the whole a great falling 
off; but the sudden rise in some years, and fall in others, 
shows the effect of good or bad management, or of the 
talents of a great actor. Whence, otherwise, a falling off of 
£19,000 between the years 1819 and 1820, and the fol- 
lowing year again a rise of £15,000?! or a difference of 
16,000 between the years 1829 and 1830? There is, 
however, no corresponding table of expenditure ; and 
without this it is impossible to know whether the years 
of increased receipt were also years of greater profit. 

The report of the parliamentary committee on the 
state of the drama contains a statement of the size of 
various theatres, from which I extract the following: 


From curtain to centre box. Breadth of pit. 


Feet. Feet. 
Drury Lane : . 61 . . 50 
Covent Garden . < 63 4 ‘ 50 


Haymarket ‘ . 7 ‘ : 35 


Italian Opera. ° 90 . ; 62 
Dublin . . 52 ° . 45 

‘ottenham Strect ° 33 . ‘ 22 
St. Carlo, Naples R 79 ° ° 63 
Seala, Milan ° . 90 $ : 67 
Cirque Olympique : 86 ° . &3 
Théatre des Varielés . 52 . . 43 
Théatre Frangais ° 61 , . 55 
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